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Are You a Lily? 


Of course you remember about the 
lilies of the field who neither toiled nor 
spun. 


Botanically speaking don’t you think 
the poor little rich girl of several years 
back who. wouldn’t work because it 
wasn't quite respectable, must have 
felt very much like them? 


But who wants to be a Lily today in this 
age of toiling and spinning and being a part 
of things? It’s not the thing any more. Ask 
any College Senior! 


But what to do, you ask. You can only 
give part time to it because of other obliga- 
tions and what can such a volunteer do other 
than ‘busy work?” You'd like something 
real, where you will grow and progress as well 
as serve. 


RIGHT NOW the Charity Organization 
Society needs you but social work is no longer 
done by instinct. It requires training, regu- 
larity of service to build experience and an 
understanding of its underlying philosophy. 
So the volunteer of today must qualify just 
like her professional sister worker on salary, 
and the Society is offering her this oppor- 

uae tunity to do it. 

A three months training course for Volunteers (two 
hours weekly) will start November 17th and be given 
without charge to eligible Volunteers who can contem- 


plate a regular service of three days a week for at least 
six months. 


The course is not intended to be a stepping stone to a 
salaried social work position but is given simply to 
enable part time volunteers to make their time and ser- 
vice really count in New. York. 


2,000 Families 


are now under the care of the Society and you could 
render them an invaluable service if you fitted yourself 
to do so.. Full information can be obtained at the ad- 
~ dress below where the Course will be conducted by Miss 
4 C. M. Tousley under the auspices of 


Committee of Co-Operation and District Work 
of 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
105 East 22d Street 


“THE “SURVEY 
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A Child’s Reawe 


O you realize the tremendous importance of selec 

books for young people which will not only entert 
but will help to mould character as well? Such books 
the famous animal classics Black Beauty and BEAUTIFU} 
JOE, stories which have never failed to hold the children} 
attention to the very end. ‘They read and love the story « 
BEAUTIFUL JOE, the homely and abused little dog wi 
was rescued and adopted by a sympathetic family. And 
read it without realizing for a moment that they are absoi 
ing one of the greatest lessons a child can learn—the le 
of unselfishness. Help. _your child develop the qual: 
needing development now. 


More than a million copies of 


BEAUTIFUL JOE have been sold 


A story that will never grow old, and one that speaks not fe 
the dog alone, but for the whole animal kingdom. Thro 

it we enter the animal world, and are made to see as anim: 
see, and to feel as animals feel. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 
By Marshall Saunders 
has just been revised and re-issued in handsome cloth bind! 


with colored picture cover, many illustrations, and char 
end papers by Charles Copeland. 


A handsome gift book, $1.50 
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1701 Chestnut St. Philadelph 
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CONSUMERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
SOCIETIES 


By Charles Gide 


Translated from the French by the staff of the Co-operative q 
Reference Library, Dublin, Ireland. With an Introduction — 
by James Peter Warbasse. ; 
EDITED BY CEDRIC LONG 


A brilliant study dealing with Distributive Co-operation, its 
economic relations to the state, the industrial system, its own 
employees, socialism, and with the practical problems of 
organization, administration and development of consumers’ — 


societies themselves. BORZOI $3.00 net. | 
ALFRED A. KNOPF — Dass : PUBLISHER, N. Y. — 


In Canada from the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Sargent s s Handbooks 
“AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round corners, crimson silk 
cloth, gold stamped, $4.00, 


A Guide Book for Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Literature and Events, 


NEW ENGLAND 


3d Edition, carefully revised throughout, 8vo., 928 pages, 4 maps 
in 5 colors, 25 other maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Fu 

leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. : 
All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly shown. Every town 
and city in New England of importance is described. The past 
history and present-day activities are given in detail. : 
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Sevivars the case-worker 
across whose dusty files there 
ha Rosina (p. 230). Miss 
ee, of Harrisburg, tells the 


‘4 =a 

lkman and miner perform 
ices that come close home to 
ody who hasn’t a cow -or 
jal mine in his backyard. Read- 
who do not qualify under this 
iption will wish to turn to page 
and then to page 227 to get the 
of the milkmen of New York 
ij their present organization. 


we go to press it appears that 
British elections will be held 
t the date when this number 
ears, We shall look first of all 
the returns from Plymouth, 
ere Lady Astor’s astonishing 
aign, described on page 275, 
set that very respectable old 
n by the ears. 


—— 


Villiam J. Norton’s article on the / 


ization of a financial federa- 
(p. 232) is the second in a 
| of five which will cover the 
anding problem in this increas- 
popular form of community 
zation, In December Mr. 
ton will deal with the question 
at agencies shall come in?” 


Mr. Norton is secretary of the 
nunity Fund, is just being fin- 
d as we go to press. We hear 
the full bee ie is in sight. 


Published semi-monthly and 
C »pyright 1922 by Survey As- 
iates, Inc., 112 East . St., 
ew York, > 

Price 25 cents per copy, $5 
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cents, foreign postage 
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st office, New York, Nas 
x the act of March 3, 
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OHN CALDER, who knows fore- 

men, writes about them in his 
book, Capital’s Duty to the Wage- 
earner, shortly to be published by 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
from which we take an excerpt 
(p. 248). 


Mr. Hart’s analysis of the present 
trend of American education (p. 
252) is to be followed next month 
by a study of the Danish achieve- 
ments in public education to which 
he refers briefly in“his last para- 
graph. 


Arthur W. Towne, who considers 
the puzzling problem of juvenile 
homicide (p. 239), is executive di- 
rector of the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
organized last year by the Common- 
wealth Fund. 


Publicity: persons sometimes brag 
among themselves, never in public. 
The pages of the Survey, however, 
offer an opportunity to share the 
things worth bragging about, in an 
eminently decorous way, with other 
men and women who are keenly in- 
terested in ways and means of get- 
ting social thought and scientific 
knowledge across to the ultimate 
consumer. This is an invitation to 
anybody who can produce better 
publicity than that reprinted on 
pages 244 and 245 to come forward 
with his evidence. 
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| E said in October that an indispensable member of the SURVEY staff is the reader. 
| Stressing that statement again, we can now keep our promise to announce the head- 


4 quarters staff whose task will be to gather up material, investigate, edit and interpret 
J it. The new twice-a-month schedule contrasts at various points with the former 


operation of the SURVEY as a weekly. The staff has been reorganized accordingly. We have 
worked out a general scheme which is built upon individualized administrative responsibility for 
each issue—with managing editors for both GRAPHIC and MIDMONTHLY, and a distinctive devel- 
opment for each. Serving both publications on a part-time basis are the deparhinenial editors, each 
responsible for one of the major spheres of interest into which our field is divided. Their respon- 
sibility is by no means confined, however, to the few pages of compressed experience which bear 
the department titles in the MIpMoNTHLY, but flows out into the general pages of the Mip- 
MONTHLY and the Grapuic. Here then is our roster of department desks: 


Foreign Service—Bruno Lasker 


The fruits of Mr. Lasker’s investigations of social move- 
ments in the United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland are familiar to readers 
of the Survey. His visit to Europe last year further increased 
the number and variety of his personal contacts with social 
leaders in these countries. 


Education—Joseph K. Hart 
Mr. Hart—* J. K. H.” in these pages—taught in rural 


‘schools in Indiana, high schools in Illinois, Baker University, 


the University of Washington and Reed College before devot- 
ing himself, in 1920, chiefly to writing. His books include 
Democracy in Education, Community Organization and 


Current Theories of Moral Education, with several more in 


the making. 


Health—Haven Emerson 
Since 1914 Dr. Emerson has been constantly active in 


municipal, military and general public health service. He | 


directed the hospital surveys in Cleveland,and Buffalo, and 
is now professor of public health administration at Columbia, 
first vice-president of the American Public Health Association 
and a member of the council on health and public instruction 
of the American Medical Association. 


Social Practice—Neva R. Deardorff 


Miss Deardorff served Philadelphia as staff member and 
assistant director of the Bureau of Municipal Research and as 
chief of the division of vital statistics in the Bureau of Health 


' before giving the years 1918-21 to the Red Cross as assistant 


to the director-general of civilian relief, later the general 
manager and vice-chairman. She is now associate professor 
of social economy at Bryn Mawr College. 


Industry—Robert W. Bruére 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial Research since 1917, 
Mr. Bruére is the author of The Coming of Coal, The New 
Nationalism, The Work of.the Rural School, The Trail of 


NOY as always, the contributing editors are a vital element in the shaping of editorial pol- 4 


the I. W. W. and too many newspaper and magazine articles 
to count. For five years he represented the unions on the © 
joint board of arbitration in the dress and waist industry ef 
New York. 


Communities Geddes Smith 


Before the war Mr. Smith was managing editor of The 
Independent and of The Countryside. After serving on the 
publicity staff of the American Red Cross at national head- 
quarters, and in the army, he joined the staff of the National 
Information Bureau three years ago, and for the past year | 
has been its acting director. 


Administration 


Mr. Lasker serves as managing editor of the Grapuic, Mr. 
Smith of the MipMONTHLY. ‘The physical handling of both 
issues is the task of a single production department in charge 
of Mrs. Hannah White Catlin, Smith 1914, who was manag- 
ing editor of The Independent from 1918 to 1921 and since 
then secretary of the Netherlands-America Foundation. Miss 
Mary W. Herring, Vassar 1919, assists her. 

Mrs. Martha Bensley Bruére, author of many magazine 
articles and co-author with Mr. Bruére of Increasing Home 
Efficiency, is associated with Mr. Bruére in handling industrial 
subjects. 

Miss Mary Ross, Vassar.1915, formerly of the World, who 


served with the: Friends and the Red Cross in France, assists 


Dr. Emerson in the health editorship and serves at other 
points of special editorial attack. 
Immigration { 


Announcement should be made here and now of one of 
the most generous gifts of the year to the SurvEy—that of 


Miss Ruth Crawford, who as a volunteer with the status of , 


contributing editor will give part time throughout the year 
to immigration and kindred subjects. Miss Crawford has 
resigned her position as acting executive of the national de- 


partment for foreign-born women, Young Women’s Christian ; 


Association, and is dividing her time between post-graduate — . 
studies at Johns Hopkins and the Survey. ry 


icies and execution of editorial plans. Since they include some of the most experienced and 


venerated of the older group of social workers, together with former members of the working — 
staff who have entered other activities and, between them, survey a wide field of social experi- 
ence, their counsel and helpfulness is to the editor and his associates a constant safeguard and — 
stimulus. And here, after boxing the editorial compass, we come back to the field stafi—the — 
readers of the SURVEY, who cover all departments of social endeavor and act as final board 3 
of review. 


November 15 
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"\ HE opinion of the Railway Labor Board that the 
theory of the living wage for employes “if car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion, would wreck 
‘every railroad in the United States, and, if 
ded to other» industries, would carry them into com- 
stic ruin,” is a facer for all the groups engaged 
he industrial struggle. The public sees itself be- 
a the blades of the economic shears. Both the rail- 
¥ 
z and the men who work on them ought to have a 
zy wage—are the two things mutually exclusive? The 
c, who is the ultimate judge, has no way of knowing. 
eneral we feel that the American standard requires 
a man should be able to maintain his family in de- 
, to educate his children, and provide for his old age 
d it has been held by the Supreme Court that a 6 per 
return on capital is not confiscatory. But what is the 
y equivalent of these things in the case either of the 
yads or of their employes? The public does not know. 
er does it know whether the railroad worker’s living 
could be reduced if his wife was a better housekeeper, 
e living wage of the railroads could be cut by better 
gement within their organizations. 


t ry. Isn’t it possible to have a commission to gather 
gate so that the public itself may have an intelligent 
pe action on whether both the workingman and the 

ds can live on what the public pays? 


er hopes of the reconstruction period, the country 
y sinking again into the conservatism and lethargy 
as held it back for a generation or more and which, 
entally, has given not only to Germany but also to 
of the smaller nations of the continent their great in- 
al and commercial opportunities. Lloyd George in 
ds speech ‘mentioned three factors which perhaps 
an any others could assist—in so far as govern- 
an assist-—in reviving the flagging energies of the 
eople: housing, temperance and electricity. If Eng- 
could eliminate the depressing cloud of smoke that 
the oa and at the same time close the public 


We have just set 
mission to find out these things for us in the coal 
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be revolutionary; we should have an England populated 
not by Englishmen as we now know them but by a type 
more nearly corresponding to the English colonial. How- 
ever, much else remains to be done before even these seem- 
ingly simple-things can be accomplished; for the attack on 
each of the evils mentioned leads right down into the heart 
of a social and economic structure which even the dynamic 
personality of a Lloyd George has hardly been able to shake. 


HE effort to escape from contaminating social condi- 

tions is much in evidence in most American cities. 
Probably nowhere has it been more definitely stated as a 
business creed than in a page advertisement which was car- 
ried by the Sunday Telegram of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
on October 15, 1922. Urging the people of Clarksburg, 
and the world, to buy lots in a new suburban addition to 
the city, the owners of the lots advertise as follows: “EDcE- 
woop ADDITION is positively restricted and no lots will be 
sold to any negro or to any foreigner who is an Italian, 
Russian, Hungarian, Polander, Spaniard or Slav.” ‘The 
promise of the advertisement is specious, however; for, in an- 
other sentence, the advertisers say: ““The children of Edge- 
wood Addition residents will attend the Adamson graded 
and Victory High schools, and will be within ten minutes 
walk from the school buildings.” But a former teacher in 
the Victory High school, thus recommended, writes us that 
there are. at least fourteen nationalities represented in the 
school district. It seems that in spite of the effort of 
Americans (of the 100 per cent variety?) to escape from 
contamination, there is no escape, at least for the children. 
The whole matter is worthy the attention of the American- 
ization committee of the American Legion. 


ARELY do we catch the beauty on the seething surface 

of the melting-pot. An audience at Hampton Institute, 
where the Ukrainian National Chorus recently sang to the 
Negro students and listened in turn to their spirituals, was 
unusually fortunate in this contact with two strong currents 
of folk-music. Some of the Ukrainian singers declared they 
had never heard such thrilling chorus singing elsewhere, and 
their conductor, Alexander Koshetz, announced that. the 
work of his chorus would hereafter include the interpreta- 
tion of Negro folk-music. There are many Russians here, 
many Negroes, and many of other singing races. It is a 
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pity that the coeelb ities of mata venclation Menetie such 
groups have been so little explored. And still more regret- 
table is the insistence, sometimes met with, that the exponents 


of the music of one race, because they naturally are pre-— 


eminent in it, refrain from studying also the folk-music of 
other races or music within the reach of their ability that 
is not folk-music at all. 


7 THEN most Americans think of immigration they 
Diy, think of Ellis Island. But at the Golden Gate the 
second largest port of entry, Angel Island, passed 44,270 
newcomers last year, and in six months 13,747 entered 
through El Paso. . Of conditions at the immigration sta- 
tions on the Mexican border a recent investigator writes: 


At El Paso the station is an antiquated building impossible to 
is keep clean, subject to periodical inundation by the river which floods 
a foot to eighteen inches of the cellar used for medical and primary 
inspection. 

In comparison to El Paso, Ellis Island is a model of comfort. 
There are detention quarters at the station but they are not better 
than a jail. They allow for no classification of grouping and are 
often so overcrowded that the jail must be used. At Brownsville a 
young girl whose offense was slight was recently held for six months 
in the same twelve by twelve room with a prostitute. A little boy 
whose only offense was feeble-mindedness lived helplessly in this 
room for four years. 


It is good news that Edward J. Henning, assistant secre- 
tary of labor, and W. W. Husband, commissioner of immi- 
gration, have been making an inspection tour of the Pacific 
ports of entry and the seventeen Mexican border stations. 
There are immigration problems to be solved—the clamor 
for more labor and cheap labor along these borders, for 
example, as well as the shocking conditions just mentioned 
—which cannot be worked out in terms of Ellis Island 
alone. Commissioner Husband is continuing his effort to 
‘evolve an efficient administration-of the Bureau of Immi- 


at all points of entry. Z 


ROBABLY no government has more fully or more con- 

sistently looked after the welfare of its emigrant work- 
smen than. the Italian. Yet because emigration has natur- 
ally for the most part come from the poorest rural sections 
of the country, the lack of capital has severely handicapped 
those who tried to found new, permanent homes on_ the 
American continent. As a result, thousands of families of 
old farming stock, instead of enriching our rural life, are 
congesting our large cities and compete in the labor market 
for the lowest-paid jobs. In Switzerland a new movement 
has just been started which promises to avoid this evil. 
_ Owing to a recent reduction in the amount of unemploy- 
ment grants by the Swiss government, the workers in some 


number to emigrate and to found a settlement in the Argen- 
tine. If they succeed, others will follow them. The in- 
teresting innovation is that municipalities in these districts 
have been asked to make grants from their departments of 
public economy, on which the care of the unemployed 
should otherwise fall. "The Swiss Federal Emigration Of- 
fice further advocates the formation of an association of 
private citizens to contribute to such a fund and solicit 
further grants from their respective cantonal governments. 


} 


SIMILAR movement, writes Ernest Greenwood, 

- American correspondent of the International Labor 

_ Office, is under way in Holland.. There the Unemploy- 
ment Association, an officially recognized body, after a study 
of the situation, has recently reported that because of a con- 
siderable decline of emigration and increase of the popula- 
tion in the last ten years, assistance to prospective emigrants 
__ should be organized. In addition to legislation which would 


gration and to insure a more humane treatment of aliens: 


cantons have formed an association to aid some of their’ 


collecting relief for the miners, and extended the pick 


remove certain’ restrictions. on-free movement, 
of grants by the ‘state, the municipalities and, if ne 
by the trade unions is recommended. Both in Italy ame 
Holland the matter is complicated by the large numb 
of workers who, before the war, migrated to foreign co 
tries—especially France and Germany—for part of é 
year and thus were able to make a living on farms too s 
to support a family. The political situation and una vi 
able exchange rates, and the fact that the countries 
districts which used to import labor have in many ca 
ceased to have a demand for such labor, have interfer 
with a resumption of this movement; and until more st: 

conditions return it is difficult to fotesdé to what ext 
the overpopulated couritries of Europe will have to re ck 
in the future with the necessity of permanently parting y vit 
large numbers of their people. It is probable, in any ¢ C 
that some of the South American countries which a : 
need of additional population, especially of farming s 
will eventually benefit from this situation. 


Subway Coal 


HE committee to investigate the living and work 
conditions of coal miners, which has just been appoin 

by the Mayor of New York, may become a landmark 
the history of the public’s regard for the labor which serves: 
For many years the millions of New York rode in su 
whose fuel supply came from the non-union mines of Son 
set County, Pennsylvania. Part of the 75,000 coal miner. 
this formerly non-union field, who struck with the un 
miners in April and were not included in the Clevelé 
agreement which ended the great coal strike, are still ¢ 
Among them are the men who mine coal for the New Y 
Subways. They were employes of the Berwind-White ( g 
Company, whose president, E. J. Berwind, is also che 
of the executive committee of the Interboro Transit Ce 
pany. ‘This company has refused a conference with its | 
mer employes. It is from them that the Interboro has 
buying its coal, and they have made their inability 
an increased supply the excuse for not running cars to rel 
the overcrowding at the rush hours, and have also claimed t 
they have paid a million dollars extra for coal. Because } 
York City, as half owner of the subways, is responsible 
half this expense, the miners of Somerset County decide 
carry their case direct to the people of New York. A del 
tion of miners and miners’ wives obtained a hearing before 
Board of Estimate, and Mayor Hylan got from Mr. } 
wind the promise of a meeting with his employes in 
sylvania, the vice-president of the company to be pre 
This promise, however, was not kept. + 
Then the miners returned to New York to pin 
attention upon those responsible for the failure to eff 
settlement. They picketed the Berwind offices at 11 B 
way, were joined by sympathetic women pickets who - 


i 


to Mr. Berwind’s home on Fifth Avenue at 64th § 
At the same time they pressed the Board of Estima 
investigate conditions at first hand. On the motion of 
city comptroller, the board ordered that a committee 
be sent to Somerset County. In a letter to the city 
ment offering cooperation in the investigation, Vice-I 
dent James Mark of District No. 2, which includes Se 
set County, said, “ We believe that the city’s investig 
will find that a steady supply of good fuel mined » 
American conditions can only be obtained where ope 
and miners work under a union agreement.” 34 
Since the mayor’s committee, which at the re 
Mary Garrett Hay, president of the Women’s 
includes’ one woman, was appointed, John D. 
Jr. telephoned in reply to a question from the Fe 
cil of Churches that in his opinion the D 


ve that the duderivine grievances of the miners 
erset County are well founded,” Mr. Rockefeller said, 
I have urged, both directly. and through competent 
sentatives, with all the sincerity and vigor at my com- 
eg the present policy of the operators be radically 
nerican city governments have long held themselves 
nsible for the conditions of those who served them, 
_ these workers were their constituents. It is a new 
hopeful thing when a municipal government extends 
nse of responsibility to cover the labor conditions of 
to whom they are not politically indebted. 


Goose-Flesh 

ALLOWE’EN this year brought more than its usual- 

outcropping of ghosts and goblins. Not alone in 
chyards under the midnight moon or on wind-swept 
s did the ghoulish visitors raise their heads; nor did 
ag eyes behind weird masks or childish laughter between 
nny moans betray the make-believe character of these 
‘itions. For once, the creeping sense of fear was genuine 
ousands of homes; for once—if we read our newspapers 
t—the sturdiest of American men and women were 
ring. And the wraiths they were afraid of were not 
ers from a shadow world, but their neighbors; not a 
goes by without evidence that Americans are afraid of 
who differ with them, are grasping wildly for some 
s of defense against beliefs and meant they do not 
rstand. 
1e Ku Klux Klan works off its fear in violence of 
us degrees; its silly counterpart, the Ladies of the In- 
e Eye, following suit. But in Kansas, where a mayor 
hipped, according to report, for criticizing the Klan, 
srnor Allen threatens to take refuge in the injunction, 
weapon of panicky majorities. 
eanwhile from Brooklyn emerges the amusing and still 
hysterical proposal, sponsored by an organization call- 
tself “The Patriotic American Patriot,” that all but 
tians be disfranchised and deprived of civil rights, in- 
ag the right to hold meetings “not consistent with the 
> of God.” And the National Security League, de- 
ng itself as ““a voice in the wilderness, fighting for 
ica against the-many organizations engaged in actively 
ing the things for which it stands,” feels called upon 
culate a list of such lorganizations—those which ‘“‘ deny, 
iole or in part, the principles of true Americanism as 
d by the league.” 
rt of the list consists of the avowed communists’ and 
fellows; part of certain honorable agencies which seek 
ing peace and the reduction of armaments (though the 
» denomination of Friends is omitted); and part of 
nizations with legitimate ostensible purposes but which 
st ‘ constructively aiding’ the league’s work.’ ‘This sec- 
of only eighteen names (we should suppose there must 
veral thousand eligibles) contains the Amalgamated 
ing Workers of America, the Teachers’ Union of New 
, the American Fund for Public Service, the Russian 
Cross Bureau, and the like. This is no doubt inter- 
r to members of the league; but an outsider must be 
ly puzzled to know why the Amalgamated Clothing 
cers of America should be expected to “constructively 
National Security League’s work, or what conceiv- 
interest to the public their failure to do so can have. 
is interesting, however, as a further illustration of 
of perspective, that fumbling for technique, that 

read of dbhdontormitys which seems to become 
- characteristic of American public opinion. 
ar on the back and tell us to get over our 
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Milkmen 


~ 
ULTIPLY by ten thousand the milkman who leaves a 
bottle at your door before you are up and you will get 
an inkling of what the human side of milk distribution has 
come to mean in our largest city. Last fall ten thousand 
such men, drivers and “‘inside help,’ got together under 
one roof (Madison Square Garden) and voted to strike. 
They lost. Their union was broken. With the encourage. 
ment of the management, the men who took their places or 
returned to work for the largest companies set up employes’ 
representation plans. 

Mr. Lane was commissioned by the Survey to interpret 
what is essentially a large scale experiment in organizing 
the employes of an important public service along other than 
union lines. In view of the brief time the plans have been 
in operation, he limited his appraisal (page 227), to their 
constitution against the background of urban history which 
gives them their workaday setting. As an observer, he ex- 
hibits their limitations viewed either as democratic bodies or 
as a city-wide system. 

From another angle, union leaders criticize the plans. 
Daniel J. Tobin, general president of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
writes: . 

The great mistake now being made is that the employers are 
laboring under the false idea that they can control their employes 
by their so-called company unions, This was tried in this par- 
ticular industry before and failed. 


On the other hand, the companies believe that these plans 
are proving themselves in practise and will hold their own 
in competition with trade unionism. ‘The: general counsel 
for the Sheffield Farms Company, George W. Alger, writes: 


With reference to the personnel organizations of the two 
companies, there is no ideal form of a~personnel organization; 
the theorists and experts all disagree. . . Let me say that 
the employes themselves created the Shefheld plan. . . . The 
company preferred to have the men themselves work out their 
own ideas in their own language instead of trying to find ideas 
for them. . . . From time to time the general committee 
constituting the cooperative council have changed the wording 
of some of the provisions of their plan to make the terms more 
easy of interpretation. 


Patrick D. Fox, president of the Borden Farm Products 
Company, Inc., says of their plan: 


The employes and management do not claim that the plan is 
panacea for all industrial ills, that it is perfect in every respect; 
but we all recognized that it was a foundation constructive in . \ 
nature, on which we might later build an industrial relationship’ 
organization fitted to the requirements of the industry. The A 
plan is open at all times to constructive suggestion for i improver 
ment. 


With this spirit in mind, the Survey has invited various Rite 
company representatives, industrial managers and labor Gr 
leaders to discuss it in the December MipMonTHLY. 3 


What Next in Recreation? a 


HERE is the playground and recreation movement~ ay 
heading? There can be no doubt that it is making Se 
headway, in view of the development between the last re- 
creation congress at Grand Rapids in 1916, and the con- 
ference just held at Atlantic City. In six years the number 
of cities reporting recreation activities supported entirely by 
municipal funds has increased from 171 to 244; the number 
of play leaders employed from 7122 to 11,079; the expendi- 
tures for playground maintenance from $4,200,000 to $8,- 
858, 769. Last year there were 4,584 play centers in opera- 
tion in 502 cities. 
The burden of discussion at the conference seemed to be 
that recreation would make greater spiritual and esthetic 


i: 


. 


flict of advice emanating from competing mouths. 
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contributions to American life. E. C. Lindeman’s message 
of broad idealism, “Recreation and the New Psychology,” 
seemed to many the heart of the whole matter. 

War, he said, might and must be overcome. Conflicts 
were replaced by cooperation when man realized himself. 
as neighbor, good citizen of the world, idealist, dreamer of 
great dreams, lover of beauty and democracy and brother- 
hood. Play, he thought, was the best single word to sum 
up these human values. Recreation was thus helping to 
build local communities and the community of nations. 

Is the recreation program of the day sufficiently vital 
and comprehensive to produce these greater values? One 
group at the congress asked this question, bearing in mind 
such far-reaching experiments in folk-education as have been 
made in Denmark. It was felt that community play must 
find its larger function in a union with community educa- 
tion—not of the formal American sort, but something closer 
to the arts, more homely, more universal, and yet grounded 
in real thinking. 

Another line of movement was suggested by those dele- 
gates who were so enthusiastic about the discussion of home 
play that they suggested making that the dominant theme of 
the next congress. “ America needs a renascence of home 
play,” was the slogan of one speaker. 

Is the recreation movement, with its accumulation of ro- 
bust technique, advancing on the family backyard? 


Deflation for the Children’s Sake 


HE past month has been notable in the annals of private 
health agencies for the advances made in simplifying and 
clarifying the functions and spheres of influence of some 
of our largest and oldest organizations. 
First in time, and perhaps as well in actual importance to 
the giver of support and receiver of services, was the decision 
arrived at during the annual meeting of the American Child 


Hygiene Association in Washington that hereafter this 


organization will move forward with the Child Health 
Organization under a single directorate. 

» There is the best of augury in this move for further prog- 
ress in the deflation of our all too numerous volunteer health 
agencies, not only those of national scope, but many of less 
extent operating in our states and larger cities. Not only 
will this group of devotees of the American child come with 
clean hands in appealing to the public for funds because of 
the simpler, less costly central office and district secretary 
system requiring support, but the parents of the nation will 
suffer less confusion from the duplication and occasional con- 
Do we 
not see in this the appropriate sorting of private endeavors 
according to the functional divisions so long accepted by 
official health agencies as the basis for health. department 
divisions and sound official administration? No _ official 
health service worthy of the name lacks its bureau or divi- 


sion of child hygiene, and instances of divided responsibility 


in this field are too rare to mention. No saner, more cour- 


- ageous or potent slogan could have been voiced than is 


found in Secretary Hoover’s presidential declaration of 
policy of these amalgamated crusaders: 


It is determined for the immediate future: f 

That we stimulate appreciation of the service that can be done for 
children and the nation in the matter of health. 

_ That the enormous activity in America for the welfare of children 
and mothers shall be directed in a scientific manner and by scientific- 
ally trained men and women. 

That these applications of science shall reach every corner of the 
country and every child in it. 

That these efforts on behalf of children shall be built upon the 
. solid rock of inspiration in the local community to its responsibility, 
and not built upon the shifting sands of overcentralization. 

The ideal to which we should drive is that there should be no 
child in America that has not been born under proper conditions, 
that does not live in hygienic surroundings, that ever suffers from 
under-nutrition, that does not have prompt and efficient medical 
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A Community Pageant 
Expresses and Develops 


Love of One's Community 

Pride in Its History 

Enthusiasm in Its Service 
and 

Joy i in Puts Creation | 


IT’S ACTING, THAT’S WHAT IT IS 


The pageant appeals to most everybody who can be in it—not alway 
for the perfectly-sound reasons which the National Child Wel 
Association here sets forth , 


attention, that does not receive primary instruction in hie: elemet 1 
of hygiene and good health. | 

That some formula of unselfishness, some commitment ¢ 
true equality of representation, and a final unequivocal si 
ness of direction for the prosecution of these great aims 
result from the public declaration now widely circulate 
can surely be predicted because of the serious and stea 
development of the decision from the preliminary move 
1919. For the past two years and more, the National Chi 
Health Council has been a power for co-ordination throug 
out the country. And how could it have been otherwi 
when the common hope, the equal determination of each 
six strong components was to build the: whole future 
the nation upon the sound foundations of a safe birth, a ste: 
growth and development, a correction of defects, a 
tion against infection, a guardianship against labor exple 
tion for our true wealth—our children? q 

Through the common interest in the child, that well-know 
open sesame of the pocket-books of the thoughtful, th 
mental, the bereaved, the childless, not only the An 
Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health Or 
tion, but the National Child Labor Committee, the N 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, the 
Tuberculosis: Association and the American Red Cr 
all involved in a consideration at least of the best c com 
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ectives. It has taken in reality but a relatively brief time 
= all of them of the advantages of supplanting 
mpetition in well-doing by single responsible leadership 
id a subordination of each element to the beauty and 
ngth of the whole service structure. 

ell! says the casual and optimistic taxpayer, if it is 
5d for the work and saving for the volunteer subscriber, 
ry not turn to and turn the same trick with Uncle Sam’s 
ultitudinous divisions, bureaus and departments dabbling 
the popular pool of child health? Why may not the en- 
tened and often inspired secretary of commerce make it 
em as tempting and possible for all federal agencies touching 

1 and appertaining to the child to have a common point of 
tact, to discuss the gentle art of self-elimination? Does 
-one really suppose that it is in the interest of the tax- 
ayer or his child that the Departments of the Treasury, 
iculture, Interior, Commerce, each develop a program, 
an appropriation, set up a bureau or division, start writ- 
‘ talking, visiting, tabulating and recommending as to the 
ts of the nation? Let us believe that this encouraging 
k of unselfish devotion to the most profitable field of 
ive medicine an deducation will prove to be of a 
> character, and may soon involve the bureau- 
r her cabinet minister in a direct move for 


n of federal childhealth agenies. 
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Prophylaxis and Politics 


N. Plymouth, Lady Astor is campaigning for re-election 
| to the House of Commons. To get some notion of what 

the startled electorate has been going through, perhaps 
an analogy would help, Let us try to imagine an election 
in the conservative city of Baltimore with Mrs. Donald 
Hooker making a vigorous campaign for Congress. Her 
platform, let us say, has three points: Don’t slug Mr 
Harding, he has done the best he could. Away with the 
double standard of morality ; let us make it properly hot 
for the dissolute. Let us, since we must, frankly discuss 
venereal disease as a problem and strive for its abolition by 
first promoting chastity. Mind you, I don’t say those are 


Mrs. Hooker’s views; I merely say, let us assume that they 


are and try to imagine the effect upon Baltimore of a public 
discussion of them in a congressional campaign. And then, 
to complete the picture by perhaps an even wilder fantasy, 
let us imagine that her opponent is Mr. H. L. Mencken in 
a state of extreme and articulate exasperation with Mrs. 
Hooker—there, I almost said Lady Hooker—and all her 
works! 


ELL, that’s the condition of Plymouth today—a staid 
old seaport, a Tory stronghold.’ Nothing but that 
far-famed British phlegm has kept the place from becoming, 
one fancies, a nervous wreck as the result of the astonishing 
turn which the campaign has taken! For weeks the columns 


of the Plymouth Morning News and Mercury have con- _ 


tained perhaps the frankest discussion of the social evil Eng- 
land has ever seen in a newspaper. The letters, pro and con, 
would make a tepid American journalist rub his eyes! From 
time to time Lady Astor’s bill for “local option” is referred 
to, but much the greatest space has been given to the clash 
between the two leading candidates on—of all subjects for 
a parliamentary campaign—the medical war against venereal 
disease. Some day, no doubt, the finicky columns of the 
‘American press will be thrown open toa similar discussion; 
this one in Plymouth, therefore, has more than local signifi- 
cance, 

As readers of the Survey doubtless know, there are in 
England two rival and mutually hostile organizations 
devoted to the work against venereal disease. It is not 
that they are jealous of each other; it is that they hold pro- 
foundly conflicting views. With one of these organizations, 
the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, Vis- 
count and Lady Astor are -publicly identified. In a delib- 


erate challenge to the point of view represented by this — 


society, the rival organization—which calls itself the Society 
for Preventing Venereal Disease—has put forward, to oppose 
Lady Astor at Plymouth, its own founder and dynamic 
secretary, Dr. H. Wansey Bayly. Dr. Bayly is a well- 
known Harley Street physician, an authority on 
venereal disease and one of the most vehement critics of 
some of the attempted social legislation with which Lady 
Astor has been identified. 


OTH the candidates are Conservatives. But Dr. Bayly 

is a ‘“‘ Die Hard ” Conservative—he actually calls him- 
self an ‘‘ Imperial Conservative,” meaning that you can’t 
have too much of an empire to suit him. All the “ sound ” 
Tories in Plymouth—all the heavy Englishmen who believe 
ina “firm hand” in Ireland-and Egypt and India—all de- 
corous ruddy-cheeked churchmen. who believe that under 
Lloyd George the British Empire was going steadily to the 
dogs—these are the men who would naturally turn to Dr. 
Bayly. 

But on the day after the newspapers announced, with 
some bewilderment, that “a Dr. H. Wansey Bayly of Harley 
street, London ” had been invited to stand as an “ Tmperial 
Conservative ” 


candidate against Lady Astor, the vigilant — 
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Viscount Astor sailed into action. 
who Dr. Bayly was, but he knew. And in an interview he 
proceeded to explain to the scandalized community as follows: 


I know nothing of Dr. Wansey Bayly’s general views on politics, 
but I happen, oddly enough, to have studied very carefully his 
attitude on unchastity as he has been one of the chief advocates 
of the so-called. packet policy of self-disinfection after promiscuous 
sexual intercourse. 

When I was at the Ministry of Health I was appointed chairman 
of a committee consisting of the medical men at the War Office, Air 
Ministry, Admiralty, and Ministry of Health who had to deal with 
venereal disease during the war. ‘This committee, after going into 
all the evidence which could be obtained, reported unanimously and 
without qualification that the policy advocated by Dr. Bayly and 
others was more likely to succeed in the Services than among civil- 
ians, but that it had not eradicated venereal disease in the forces 
even where used most vigorously, that it tended to give a false sense 
of security and so encouraged unchastity, that it was likely to in- 
crease venereal disease and must certainly increase immorality. 
These are all pretty serious objections to Dr. Bayly’s packet self- 
disinfecting policy. 


The reporter pressed Lord Astor to be more specific. Just 
what was Dr. Bayly’s proposal? The Viscount, nothing 
loath, replied: 


The assumption of the packet people is the same as that of the 
supporters of government houses of ill-fame and of state- regulated 
vice, namely that man is frankly an immoral animal, and that it 
is the duty of the state to make the indulgence of his animal 
passions as safe as possible, whether it be by providing inspected 
houses of immorality or by licensing prostitutes, or by facilitating 
and encouraging the use of so-called packets. 

I understand that Dr. Bayly and his colleagues have urged 
that all boys and girls in the United Kingdom should have the 
‘latest knowledge with regard to self-disinfection. I cannot imagine 
anything more revolting to fathers and mothers than a proposal 
‘that their sons and daughters should all be taught how to indulge 
in promiscuous sexual intercourse with impunity. This seems. to 
me a combination of Hun material efficiency and Latin unchastity 
totally alien to Anglo-Saxon tradition and conscience. 

According to his writings Dr. Bayly wants individuals to provide 
themselves with and carry with them on their persons “ outfits, par- 
cels, packages, bottles or packets” for disinfection after irregular 
acts of immorality. What a policy to put before our men and 
women, young and old! 


I have found individuals in Plymouth who felt that the 
Viscount was a bit rough in these remarks. Certainly the 
executive committee of the Society for Preventing .Venereal 
*Disease was indignant, for the moment, to the point of speech- 
-Tessness. But the Viscount’s interview had at least the un- 
expected effect of committing the Plymouth Morning News 
and Mercury—in all British decency and fairness—to the 
policy of throwing open its columns for a reply. That reply 
was promptly forthcoming. Sir G. Archdall Reid made a 
vigorous and detailed reply on behalf of Dr. Bayly’s com- 
“mittee which includes Bishop Welldon, Sir H. Bryan Don- 
kin, Harold Cox, Rudyard Kipling, Dr. Sir W. Arbuthnot 
Lane and many other physicians and laymen assuredly not 
given to the studied promotion of public immorality. 


ORE successful in joining the issue between the two 

“ schools” in England on this question, was a letter 
from that distinguished and progressive physician, Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne, which the Morning News and Mercury 
printed in full to the extent of a column! I should like to 
quote part of it here because it gives in a tabloid form the 
present stage which the controversy in England—and not 
merely in Plymouth—has reached: 


Lord Astor’s attack on Dr. H. Wansey Bayly will, I think, 
recoil on his own head when it becomes known to the people of 
Plymouth that he has been instrumental—ignorantly, no doubt, 
but none the less mischievously—in retarding the adoption of 
_ hygienic measures advocated by Dr. Bayly and calculated to 
restrict the ravages of a foul and fatal disease. The finding of 
the Committee over which Lord Astor presided, and which he 
probably guided to its decisions, are evasive and already discredited, 
but they have in some measure postponed the official recognition 
of a sound and health-saving policy. 

Dr. Bayly and those associated with him in the campaign against 
venereal disease are as keenly alive as Lord Astor can be to the 


Others might not know 


a 


“preventive, and they are more courageous than he in de: 


\enich ae Chastity is the infallible ener against 
and have been not less zealous than he in promoting the 
moral and social agencies by which chastity is bolstered u 
the weaklings. But they realize more fully than he the 
to which the preaching of chastity has proved inadequate a 


prejudice and misrepresentation, and in recommending ins 
mere makeshifts, a radical remedy for an intolerable evil. 


Sir Crichton-Browne then paints the all-too-familiar 
ture of the wide prevalence of venereal disease in post-¥ 
England and of the ravages it is making among in 
women and children. All the evidence shows that 
more rampant in Europe today, he via than it has ever 
before. He continues: 


What then are we to deat this critical juncture when | 
preaching of chastity. has lamentably failed to control the pestilen 
Preach chastity more strenuously? Agreed, but even then | 
effects of that preaching must be distant. What shall we do noy 
We have now a physical preventive of venereal disease al 
infallible as chastity if properly employed. 

Now then, are we to make this mild disinfectant known and 
put it within the reach of those who want it? “ Certainly mi nt 
says Lord Astor, “because the knowledge of it would tend to gi 
a false sense of security, and so encourage unchastity.” And 
the plague is to go on unstayed; our hospitals are to be kept 
to overflowing with sufferers from venereal maladies; our lum 
asylums are to remain gorged with general paralytics; our pr : 
and workhouses are to be replenished with degenerates; sterill 
abortion and blindness are to abound; and the innocent wor 
and children are to go on dying,—all lest perchance a few 1 
young scapegraces should kick over the traces! 

Lord Astor's allegation that a knowledge of personal disinfam 
would lead to an increase of venereal disease is grotesque—as g 
tesque as it would be to affirm that vaccination must lead to 
increase in smallpox 

I cannot ask for space in your columns to assemble here the e 
dence which utterly refutes Lord Astor’s suggestion that persc 
disinfection where tried has proved a failure. But if Plymouth’ 
sires information on this point I would refer it to Portsmouth. Th 
Dr. Mearns Fraser, the accomplished medical officer of health, 1 
statistically demonstrated that the adoption of the policy of spread 
a knowledge of immediate self-disinfection in that town has 6 
followed by a rapid and notable reduction in venereal disease. 

Lord Astor’s ascription to Dr. Bayly of the view that “al 
and girls in the United Kingdom should have the latest knowl 
with regard to disinfection” is incorrect and quite unjustif ab 
Dr. Bayly holds, no doubt, in common with most medical) n 
and advanced educationists, and with the Swedish Comm) $3 
on Venereal Disease which has just presented its report, that 
boys and girls should be taught physiology, and that 
physiological teaching should in its later stages, include emb 
and the sexual functions. Dr. Bayly has, I believe, also urged t 
boys of eighteen, before going forth into the world should be war 
of the dangers that will beset them and the way in which these | 
be avoided. 

Does. Lord Astor differ from him? Does he hold that c 
children are to be still stuffed with silly fables and reare 
ignorance of vital questions, and that our boys are to le: 
the home and the school unaware of the temptations by wl 
they will be assailed and unprepared to combat them? If he d 
then any medical man will tell him of the baleful conseque 
of the obscurantist doctrine of which he constitutes him 
champion. 


But what, it may be asked, has Lady Astor said? 
the time of writing she has kept out of this particula 
troversy, letting her husband discuss it with that concre 
which we have already noticed. But in her address to 
voters she declared that the opposition consists of those ’ 
“do not want any kind of social reform” and the 
was more than willing to meet her opponent on that 

As that is precisely what Dr. Bayly wants to discuss 
the voters of Plymouth, she is certain to have her 
and it will be a discussion the pace and frankness of 
has already been set by her husband. At the very ke 
we shall be treated to a running debate between a man 
positive views, a medical realist impatient of mu h 
passes as “ social reform” and a quick-witted wo 
fully but modestly committed to the view that if w 
legislators follow their instincts they can ere 
wrong! _ _ CHarRLes THOMAS Ha 
Plymouth, England 


ILK is not a mere convenience to the cook, like 
‘cabbage. It is an essential. A dietary adjust- 
: ment that would be like a revolution would be 
ist necessary if we were forced to forego milk. 
bies will not grow without it. Sick people depend upon 
“It is one of the staples of hospitals. “Che distribution of 
vital a commodity becomes a function affected with deep 
blic interest. 

That distribution is peculiarly a product of modern city 
>. Rural people do not depend upon the daily call of the 
Ikman. Bey every one “keeps a cow;” those who do 
t often send their children with pails to get milk from 
ighbors who have cows. In small communities many 
yple get their milk from a farmer, who drives in to the 
y morning and night and calls the housewife out with a 
ng of his bell in front-of the house. The growth of cities, 
wever, led to the discontinuance of this practice. Dairy 
‘mers found that it took too much time to bring their 
Ik to the city. This gave rise to the middleman, who 


ys milk from the farmer and re-sells it to the city con-. 


ner. The huge organization of milk distribution in our 
ge cities is familiar now to every one. Milk is shipped 
sat distances.. Some time ago, when milk drivers in 
jicago were on strike, milk sent to New York City for 
sumption was re-shipped to Chicago and arrived there 
-for- drinking. New York City draws her daily milk 
ply from six states and from Canada, some of the dis- 
ices travelled being 600 miles. 

In most cities wagons with a wide variety of names may 
seen on the streets, but the bulk of the business is in the 
nds of a few distributors. Companies range in size from 
; small concern having only three or four wagons and 
ving a few blocks to the large organization which covers 
> whole city and maintains pasteurizing plants, ware- 
uses, branch.depots, garages, ice-making plants, etc. In 
sw York City the number of milk-distributing companies 
upwards of 150, while two of these do three-fifths of the 
siness, 
The men who work for these companies are engaged in 
‘important public service. Upon the daily and faithful 
rformance of their tasks by the 10,000 men engaged in 
Ik distribution in New York City depends the welfare 
several million people. ‘These men are the drivers of 
lk-wagons, the employes in pasteurizing plants, the milk 
ters, the bottle washers and cappers, the chauffeurs, stable- 
n, ice-house men and yardmen. 
No glamor of heroism surrounds the driver of a milk- 
gon. Yet his zeal and loyalty to his task are like those of 
» mail-carrier and the policeman. When the streets are 
ed high with snow he perseveres though his feet are cold 
j his fingers are blue. He braves every kind of weather. 
hen surface-car traffic is suspended and other vehicles are 
t abroad, his wagon pushes on. The words of Herodotus 
-yed above the New York post-office might be graven in 
ne over milk plants: “Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
yom of night stays these couriers from the swift comple- 
Be their appointed rounds.” 


ie milk-wagon driver is more than a buffeter of 
ns and driver of a horse. He is, among other things, 
r He is expected to ‘increase the number of his 
: ar *y ae ‘ dad s 
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local of the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


‘A Year Since the Milk Strike in 
mo SMUNew York 


mS By Winthrop Ri kone 


customers, to build up trade. The company calls him a 
“route salesman” and commonly pays him a commission for 
new business in addition to his weekly wage. His responsi- 
bilities go further; he is also a collector. If you do not 
mail a check for your milk bill to the company, you pay the 
driver. ‘This means that the driver keeps the books. for 
his route; upon his record the company depends for knowl- 
edge of what customers owe. ‘The driver, therefore, handles 
considerable sums of money. He must be trustworthy. The 
drivers of most companies are compelled to put up cash 
deposits or furnish bonds before they can get jobs. 

Among the “‘inside men” there are some skilled occupa- 
tions. Milk testers and other employes in pasteurizing 
plants, where milk is held at a high temperature for a 
definite length of time to kill disease-causing germs, must 
know their business. And they must be clean. Cleanliness 
is as important in handling milk as in dressing wounds or 
performing surgical operations. Every man in a milk plant 
must have a conception of his work that rises to the public 
nature of his occupation. In pasteurizing plants there is an 
element of physical hazard also; the constant atmosphere of 
steam and the damp stone floors give rise to bronchitis, 
rheumatism and colds. In the plants of certain companies 
milk bottles are washed’ automatically by machinery; in 
others the strong lye water tends to burn the hands and 
attacks shoes and coats with a destructive acid reaction. 
Rubber boots and aprons are worn as a protection against 
this exposure. 

What interest does the public take in the work or wel- 
fare of these men? Last autumn there was a big strike of 
union milkmen in New York City. The men went out at 
a time when other employment was difficult to get; the com- 
panies suffered heavily in loss of business; the public was 
greatly inconvenienced. As a result of that strike, the ranks 
of milk-company employes in New York City were shot to 
pieces. Many men were never taken back; individual wage 
agreements took the place of joint agreements; the union 
was all but beheaded. Today thousands of new men are 
working for the milk companies. Employe representation 
plans have in two big plants taken the place of the old 
What does this 
mean to the human side of milk distribution? Will working 
conditions go back to the old days before the union came in, 
when the milk wagon drivers worked outrageous hours 
for less than a living wage? The milk companies have in 
recent years shown enterprise and foresight in the commer- 
cial and sanitary sides of’ their business. In the twelve 
months since virtual control reverted to their hands, what 
constructive attention have they given to the development of 
industrial relations which will render secure the city’s 
supply? 

II 


S the business of distributing milk developed, the milk 
companies found themselves facing in turn the farmers 
from whom they bought milk, the public to whom they sold 
milk, and the increasing body of their own employes who 
actually distributed the milk for them. 
The farmers dealt with the companies as individuals. The 
farmer was in a weak position to bargain. His product 
was highly perishable and, if he did not dispose of it 
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quickly, it became worthless on his hands. With the growth 
in importance of the city market, the farmer tended to be- 
come dependent upon it, and he could not, readily transfer 
to another business his capital involved in elaborate dairying 
machinery. Companies, taking advantage of this situation, 
often dealt arbitrarily by him; they announced changes in 
prices suddenly and played different localities against each 
other. Farmers gradually awakened to this situation. They 
associated themselves in an effort to control their own busi- 
ness. “They formed dairymen’s leagues and other organiza- 
tions for purposes of self-protection, “To meet the city dis- 
tributors, they engaged in collective bargaining. “Today 
the dairymen’s league is a powerful organization in pre- 
venting the exploitation of the farmer, 

In a different way the consumer was even more helpless 
than the farmer. He was wholly dependent upon the dis- 
tributor for his milk, yet he knew absolutely nothing about 
the quality of the mill received. He did not know whether 
it had been produced originally under sanitary conditions, 
or what might have happened to it while it was in the 
hands of the distributor. The bottle of milk left at his door 
each morning might bring nourishment into his house or it 
might bring watered milk; it might bring disease. So he 
appealed to his representative in the state legislature or the 
city department of health. Sanitary codes and state laws 
were passed, in which certain standards for the production 
and handling of milk were set up. Municipal regulation 
and inspection of the milk supply came. Many private 
companies, realizing the importance of pure milk, have 
cooperated with these efforts and have established even more 
rigid standards than the law insists upon. 

The position of milk-company employes was different 
In their con- 
ditions of work they were largely at the mercy of the sense 
of justice of their employers or the necessity those employers 
were under of getting men to work for them. For many 
years employes in the milk business led hard lives. 
worked long hours; they were often on the street as early 
as midnight and did not finish until four or five o’clock 
the following afternoon.» They performed every kind of 
labor. ‘hey met the trains bringing in milk early in the 
morning; they unloaded the large cans; they conveyed these 
sto the company plants. ‘Then they started on their deliv- 
eries. Once over their routes, they often covered them a 
second time and sometimes made special trips with special 
orders. “They fed and stabled their own horses and were 
general utility employes. Overtime was not paid for long 
hours. Moreover, seven days was a week’s work; the man 
who worked for a milk distributor in those days got little 
rest. During an early strike the employes in one city 
adopted as a slogan: “We want the same consideration our 
horses get. They get a day’s rest in seven. We want one.” 

Like the farmers and the consumers, the employes found 
protection through collective effort. Unionism entered the 
milk business largely as an aftermath of the Chicago World’s 


' Fair of 1892-93. ‘The life of the city was thrown into great 


disorder by that famous celebration. Business customs were 
lowered and the relations between employers and employes 
in many industries became worse; apparently hordes of vis- 
itors to the city could not be accommodated by the normal 
processes. Milk-dealers still tell of the practices adopted by 
some companies at that time; one concern sold half again as 
much milk as it bought, in addition to the cream from the 
milk! The employes of milk companies were compelled to 
work longer hours than ever and to cover more territory. 
This gave unionism its golden opportunity. The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters sent organizers among 
them. These promised to abolish night deliveries.and make 
other reforms. Chicago was the first city organized and 
there is now practically a closed shop there. -San Francisco 
came next. Today the union has joint agreements with 
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employers in Boston and a nue of other large | 
Less success has been won in Philadelphia. In. ont 
many employes belong to the union, but there is no 
lective bargaining. 

Unionism was successful from the start in bettering 6 CO 
tions. The outrageous hours were shortened. Many je 
agreements between employers and the union now spé 
that deliveries shall not start until 2 a. M. and that dri 
shall not be required to work later than 2 P. M. M 
at the plants and around the barns of the companies’ 
been specialized ; the driver is no longer general utility mu 
Pay for overtime has been established, Drivers no. long 
work seven days a week. Wages were adjusted and rat 
through negotiation between the employer and the unit 
These improvements are_not due solely to unionism, sif 
a greater general sense of fairness in industrial relat 
accounts for some of it and the terms of work h 
responded also to general economic changes affecting 
occupations, 

Nevertheless, “the entrance of unionism into the 
business was justified,” says the president of a large | 
tributing company in New York City, “and its effect” 
been on the whole good.” 

Ill a 

N New York City unionism in the milk distribut 

business has, at times, showed its least mp! : 
There the organization did not become strong enough to m 
a joint agreement with the employers until six or seven y 
ago. ‘During the first few years the union leaders » 
hard fighters, but square,” said an officer of a large comp 
to me. About three years ago a split occurred in } 
ranks. A group of insurgents felt that the leaders 
not aggressive enough, that they did not win large ene 
concessions from the employers. ‘They decided, therefo 
to wrest control from‘them. ‘They adopted the course tf 
has weakened many unions in this country; they 
fight. —They-did not appeal to their constituents in order 
settle the question peaceably; they resorted to the ord 
muscle. When the chairs had been replaced and the wounds 
dressed, twenty-eight men were in the hospital. Then 
aspirants for leadership had won. a 

“We'll be down i in the morning to negotiate a new agi 
ment with you,” said the leader of the victorious group o¥ 
the telephone next morning to Patrick D. Fox, president 
Borden’s Farm Products Company. “We've had a 
The old officers are in the hospital or on the run.’ 

“But we have an agreement with you still to run for 
months,” replied Mr. Fox. 

“That don’t make any difference,” 
“We'll be down in the morning.’ 

Next morning the conference was held. Some of the a 
leaders came in with bandaged arms and heads. They 
plained that the other fellows were worse off than th 
With only a few minor changes the old contract 1 
renewed. . 

Many employers i in the New York milk busiien cont 
that, from that time on, the union leadership was irresp 
sible and untrustworthy. They contend that it did not h 
the confidence of the men and that it gave them bad « 
In part this feeling i is due to the aggressiveness of the’ r 
in trying to insert into their agreements clauses compel 
the companies to buy certain articles from concerns wor. 
under union conditons, such as maufacturers of rub 
aprons and boots. This, the companies say, is “telling 
how to run our business.” In part it is due to the infu: 
of a large foreign element into the ranks and leadershig 
the union. In part it is due to the undoubted fact th t 
union followed devious counsels and strong-arm method: 

In 1919 some of the leaders of the New York union, 
Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 584, misappropriated 
were deposed. George W. Briggs was sent to Ni 
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international body of the union to take control. 
igh called receiver, Mr. Briggs dominated the local 
| that time on. He had just led a milk strike in 
cago to a successful conclusion and reached New York 
y flushed with victory. ‘ 


| ‘HE strike last fall furnished further illustration of the 
L cause for the employer’s attitude. Local No. 584, em- 
‘acing all classes of employes, had an agreement with the 
| acta expiring at midnight, October 31. This agree- 
ent had been negotiated for the companies by the New 
ork Milk Conference Board, Inc., an association of whole- 
le and retail distributors in New York.and nearby cities. 
in October 1 the wage-scale committee of the union sub- 
itted to the board a demand for a straight $5 a week in- 
ase in wages. ‘The wages of drivers, during the seven 
lars from 1914 to 1920, had risen from $17 a week for 
ven days work to $35 a week for six days, and average 
mmissions had risen slightly also, increasing this by a few 
ars. The wages of other employes, so-called “inside” 
Ip, had risen from $12.60 to $29 during this same period, 
¢ hours being reduced from sixty to forty-eight. In 1921 
e wages of both groups had remained stationary. In addi- 
m to the $5 a week raise, the union now demanded also a 
unber of changes in working conditions; among these were 
70 weeks’ vacation with pay, the stipulation that rubber 
irons and boots and leaflets distributed by drivers should 
‘ar the union label, and the demand that any man ex- 
ed from the union should be discharged within seven days. 
‘The wage demand of the union was met by the Milk 
onference Board with a proposal for a straight 10 per 
nt reduction in the wages of “inside” help and a 15 per 
nt reduction in the wages of drivers. The cost of living 
id gone down since 1920, contended the board, and some 
lation of wages was “in keeping with the trend of the 
mes.” The board made an alternative proposal: namely, 
lat the wages of “inside” men be kept at the existing 
yel and that -for drivers a commission basis of payment 
' arranged, subject to a “reasonably guaranteed minimum,”’ 
hich would “enable the average man to earn as much as 
present, but yet will encourage him to increase his effi- 
cy as a salesman and still further increase his earnings.” 
n neg grounds the union refused to consider either 
al. 

‘The controversy that ensued was acrimonious. Through 
¢ mists that now enshroud it, it is clear that an offer of 
bitration made by the board on October 25 was refused 
r Mr. Briggs. “The time to arbitrate is when vou are 
,’ he said. It is clear, also, that two mediators sent 
_New York City by the United States Department of 
abor failed to bring about an agreement. After sitting up 
itil three o’clock on the morning of October 31, the two 
‘oups met again later in the morning to, discuss their dif- 
rences. ‘The union representatives were restive, letting it 
' known that they had called a huge mass meeting of all 
lion members to be held in Madison Square Garden at 
ee o'clock that afternoon. As the hour of this meeting 
near, the representatives of the Milk Conference 
ard stepped into a corner of the room. In a moment 
beckoned to one of the mediators. “Tell the union 
resentatives that we will renew the existing wage scale 
ent,” they said. The mediator returned with this 


‘Take that to your men in Madison Square Garden,” 
. Briggs was told. 
"Il take it to my men,” was his reply, “but I will not 
mmend it to them.” 


Garden. Under a union penalty of a $10 
ring, all were there. No one was allowed 
ding. “The board will take you back at 
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several hours 10,000 men had been waiting in 
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your old wages,’ Mr. Briggs told the throng. There were 
cheers; the men seemed relieved to learn that their pay was 
not to be cut. Then the leaders began to address them, For 
six hours the strike sentiment of the men was played upon. 
“If the board is now willing to take you back at the old — 
scale,’ the men were told, “you can make them give you 
an increase.” 

The receiver and his associates carried the crowd. In the 
small hours of the morning of November 1 the ballots 
showed a strong vote for a strike. Whereas earlier in the 
afternoon “it had seemed all over but the shouting,” as 
one driver said, ‘‘ The tide turned later. The men were won 
to a strike. What could we do?” 

Next day some of the leaders realized their mistake. The 
newspapers, previously sympathizing with the men, now sup- 
ported the board. Moreover, it was seen that the companies 
could easily employ thousands of new men; the general 
unemployment situation in the city played into their hands. 

The union came suing to the feet of the employers. 
Four separate offers of. arbitration, made by Mayor Hylan 
and Commissioner of Health Copeland within the next 
five days, met a steady refusal at the hands of the Milk. 
Conference Board. ‘We do not care, for the best of public 
reasons, to have further dealings with this union,” wrote 
I. Elkin Nathans, secretary of the board, to Commissioner 
Copeland. Evidently feeling that it had endured enough, 
the board stood its ground; it became as obdurate and im- 
movable as the union had been during the days preceding. 
Commissioner Copeland’s concern for the city’s milk supply 
seemed to be intertwined with his interest in the men. “Ap- 
parently,” he said, “the men are to be forever condemned for 
one mistake.” Not even when the union, abandoning all 
other requests, asked only that the men be taken back, with 
recognition of the union, would the board come around. 


HETHER back of this position of the board lay a de- 

termination to expel unionism permanently from the 
milk business in New York City, is not entirely clear. Ques- 
tioned whether the companies would recognize a new union 
of employes, Mr. Nathans said, “‘ I could not say whether the 
milk companies would deal with such a union. I do not 
think so, however. I think we are done with that kind of 
situation in the milk business.” On the other hand, the 
companies point to their continued recognition of the en- 
gineers and electricians as evidence of their general friend- 
liness toward unionism.” 

The men straggled back into the warehouses, depots and 
plants of the companies; many of them were given jobs at 
their old wages. But they were taken back as individuals 
without the bargaining power of the union behind them. To 
large numbers employment was refused; an official of one 
of the largest companies estimates that 75 per cent of the 
“inside” men and one-third of the drivers employed by that 
company are new men. 

One occupation to which a few of the old men turned has 
its dramatic side. New milk-wagons, bearing strange names 
and glistening with fresh paint, appeared on the streets soon 
after the strike was lost. In the drivers’ seats sat former 
employes of the companies, now turned business men on 
their own hook. They were trying to become distributors, 
to compete with the larger enterprises that had just refused 
to reemploy them. Going from building to building, they 
solicited business, and sought to persuade their former cus- 
tomers to buy milk now from them. But their equipment 
was meager and their capital next to nothing. Some of 
them have already abandoned the effort and others are 
barely managing to keep going. 

The union itself has not been quite snuffed out. Some 
of the smaller companies had renewed their agreement with 
the organization before the strike, but these employ only a 
few men. Local No. 584 is (Continued on page 265) 


HEN Rosina, with a year-old baby in her arms, 
first appeared in our office we welcomed her 
casually, for big sisters and their small, charges 
frequently drift in with messages from their 
| families. It was, therefore, something of. a shock to have 
y her say with the utmost calm: 
“My husb’, he no good. I leave him, For me, please, find 
a job and a place for to board my baby.” * 

Such was her assurance that we were almost hypnotized 
out of our usual routine. To Rosina her plan seemed simple 
enough; unlearned in the methods of social’ work she could 
~ see no reason why we should not at once jump to do her 
bidding. She held out her baby toward us as if we had 
a suitable boarding home, in which he could be immediately 
bestowed, on the other side of the flat-topped desk. Why 
should we wish to know more of her story than the all- 
sufficient facts she had just told, and why should it make 
any difference to us that until two days ago her home had 
been in a distant part of the state? 

However, since it seemed to be necessary to humor our 
whims, she gave voluble answers to the questions with 
which we tried to gain an understanding of her problem. 
Looking at her tiny figure and watching the play of ex- 
pression on her vivid face it was hard to believe that the 
child was really nineteen years old. Probably the conven- 
ience of her family had demanded that she arrive at that age 
ahead of time, for we learned that schooling had early inter- 


fered with her duties as household drudge, a matter that her 


stepfather had found easily remedied by a little juggling 

i - of the figures on her passport. 
United States, Rosina could neither read nor write English. 

“What job did you have before you were married?” she 
was asked. “‘ What kind of work did you do?” 
* “ Housework!” Rosina exploded, with an inimitable 
Latin gesture of distaste. ‘‘ Housework! Housework! 
Housework! My God! How I hate it!” 

But it was the immediate past that interested her. 

“My husb’, he no good,’ was the burden of her song. 
“He all time holler at me and say he keel me. He say, 
‘I no like you. [oo skinny. You no the shape I want in my 
‘i wife’. ‘Then he hit me something fierce.” 
fie With a despairing upward fling of her hands she asked 
vehemently, “‘ My God! What luck have I had?” 
ink Bad luck, however, had had little effect on her buoyant 
nature. While widely separated social workers in her 
; home-town and in the city of her adoption were exchanging 
advice and information by mail and telegraph, Rosina her- 
self had a delightful time. She danced gaily about the 
office,, exchanging intimate details of personal history with 
other applicants for our assistance, interrupting the activities 
of the entire office force from the telephone operator to the 
executive head. We named her ‘“‘ Will-o-the-Wisp.” 

Perhaps distance lent enchantment to Rosina’s “ shape,” 
- for the deserted husband left no stone unturned to win 

back his wife. By devious ways he traced her to our 
care, but to all blandishments she turned a deaf ear. Protec- 
tion afforded by the law meant nothing to her. She knew 


stay on the safe sideof the stream. A shrug of her shoulders, 
an expressive raising of her eyes, with ‘“ Why take a 
chance?” was her constant answer. 

~ Our dilatory methods did not commend themselves to 
her. Surely in all the big city there was a job for her and 
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Rosina 
By Mary S. Labaree 


So, after nine years in the | - 


’ to my own city. But first I see the judge. 


what she knew, she had burned her bridges and intended to. 


a boarding place for her baby, she argued. Maybe w 
was slack, but hadn’t she met a man in the railroad sta 
the day she arrived who said if she would write him “ 
of general: delivery” he would get her a job “ quee 
If we couldn’t take care of her, he would. 2 
How we did dread to let volatile little Rosina go. 
the industry of our big city, except as a last resort! Relie 
of all care and eager to enjoy life at last after her y 
of drudgery, would she be safe, no matter how wisely 
placed her? 
But the arrival of her mother put an end to all a 
planning. Adorned with diamonds and flowing veils, 
Forone had come on to take matters into her capable ha 
The fat baby, who was as stolid as his little mo 
was volatile, was pronounced by his grandmother to 
“fallen in fierce ””—a result of city life: he must go 
home with her, but his mother must be free. ‘‘Oh! 5 
she’d get work,” and would so lose herself in the city 
neither a revengeful husband nor his sympathetic f 
could find her. 
Rosina received her mother as. an ally worth haying. 
With her prettiest manner she waved away all advice @ 
to places to live and ways of finding jobs. She assured 
that she was most grateful to the “ institush,” but sk 
tapping her breast, was ‘“‘one wise guy” and after wi 
hours it would be “home sweet home for mine.” 
pretty gestures of farewell and all aquiver with the j@ 
of adventure she stepped into the elevator ant sank swiftly 
out of sight. 
Miraculously enough, Mrs. Forone’s bold prog 
seemed to be going through successfully. We learned 
the girl had found work almost immediately and had sec red 
a room in a decent house. ‘She scraped acquaintance with 
Woman of her own race who happened to be a pensioner r ¢ 
ours and we began to feel more at ease. But Rosina 1 
born to be surprising and one day she appeared at b fe 
office, a citified and sophisticated edition of herself. iP 
With the same calminess with which she had earlier 4 
nounced her desertion of a cruel husband, she now anno ncet 
her approaching return to him. 
“Tt is for my chile,’ ’ she deigned to explain. “ if 
my chile. ‘This city, I am very seeck of him and I ga 
I tell a ji 
what he must say to my husb’. After he say it, then I 
home to my husb’.” - 
Knowing that advise was useless, we offered none. I 
as we began to say good-bye, Rosina was still to surpris 
She looked at us in amazement. 
“What you tink? I go now? Oh! la-la,” with a 
waggings of the head and gestures of disdain. ) 
“No! Three—four—weeks maybe I go home. Noe 01 
jus’ begin write my husb’. For first I answer his lett 
I say all time I never come home, he no good, he ¥ 
bad man, he treat me too fierce. Bimeby I ead deeferen 
I say big city make me seeck, maybe sometime I come hc 
if he be good husb’. All time,” (and such a glea m, 
her green eyes) “I have money to go home in my 
drawer but he not know that!” . 
As Rosina drifted out of the office again we not 
each other blankly. 
“ What nickname did we give her?” we asked. «4 
oer was we were all wrong. She’s. Mother Be 
se 


YNAMITE was eoncenled in the apparently i in- 
nocent phraseology of the so-called ‘‘ equal citizen- 
' ship act,” the Cable Act of September 22, 1922. 
i The press has given abundant publicity to the pre- 
cament of the English woman who, under the British law, 
t her British citizenship by her recent marriage to an 
merican in London, but who, under the provisions of 
the Cable Act, cannot become an American citizen without 
year’s residence i in the United States and subsequent inde- 
dent naturalization. She is therefore stranded in Eng- 
Tina at the present writing, unable to get a passport from 
her the British government or our own, literally a woman 
ithout a country. 
Not so much attention has fay paid to the effect of the 
on the host of foreign-born women in this country, or 
those peasant women of old-world villages who, para- 
xical as it may seem, have hitherto been considered Amer- 
can citizens as soon as their husbands were naturalized here. 
_ the past they have moved easily through the maze of 
migration quota regulations because of the American pass- 
port or the affidavit that proved the American citizenship 
e husbands whom they finally came from the other side 
join. 
The Cable Act is mot retroactive; therefore the citizenship 
atus of a foreign-born woman married to an American 
izen before September 22, 1922, is untouched. Any Amer- 
citizen of foreign birth who was both married and nat- 
uralized before that, date may bring | in his foreign-born 


Women Without a Country 


the immigration laws. But Americans newly naturalized 
or newly wed may have trouble. 

A foreign-born man naturalized since September 22, 1922, 
whose wife is still in the old country, or who hopes to 
return to his childhood home to marry a girl of his former 
nationality, must look very carefully into the question of 
quotas. Under, the Cable Act and the immigration quota 
law, the wife is an alien. As such, though she is placed in a 
preferential class as long as the quota for her country lasts, 
she may be excluded once the quota is exhausted. Already, 
for 1922, such is the case with the quotas of Africa, Spain 
and “‘ other Asia.” Complication number one is the possi- 
bility of arbitrary separation of the families of new American 
citizens. 

There are others. Any alien woman who marries an 
American citizen after September 22, 1922, will also be sub- 
ject to the operation of the Selective Immigration Law of 
1917. For the first time there are statutory grounds for ex- 
cluding a wife who has ‘‘ a loathsome or contagious disease ’’ 
(ringworm of the finger comes under this heading, as well as 
venereal disease), who is insane, or who is subject to any 
of the many causes for mandatory exclusion. The dividing 
line betwen the interests of public health and those of family 
welfare at this point is clearly delicate. The Department of 
Labor is wise in pointing out that such wives of citizens 
have the right of hospital treatment in the hope that a cure 
may be effected, but as the law stands they cannot be ad- 
mitted even if within the quota. 

The possibility of deportation also hangs over any newly 
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United States 
port. 


. American-born woman, unmarried, is pass- 
citizen of the United States by virtue 


of birth in’ the United States. 


United States 
port. 


. American-born woman, married to pass- 
it ako of the United States, whether 
e be American-born or foreign-born, 


in citizen of the United States. 
American-born woman, married to 
citizen of foreign born—naturalized 
before September 22, 1922, is citizen 
of the United States. 


United States 
port. 
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“Woman without a 
country.” 
United States 
port refused. 
Many foreign govern- 
ments refuse pass- 
ort because their 
aws vest ee 
ship of married 
women in _ citizen- 
ship of husbands. 


‘ American-born woman, married to 
alien before September 22, 1922, 

_ thereby yung, her United States 
tizenship, remains an alien irre 

x ective of. any chi in the status 
her husband’s citizenship after 

‘’  Beptember 22, 1922, until she herself 
eet equires independent citizenship. The 

F naturalization pisces in this case 
oe only one year’s continuous 
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FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN Credentials Abroad 

1. Alien woman, unmarried, remains} Foreign passport. 
alien until naturalized in regular pro- 
cedure, i. ¢€., certificate arrival, decla- 
ration, five years’ residence in United 
States—one year residence in state, 
ability to use English language, etc. 

2. Alien woman, married to alien, re-| Foreign passport us- 
mains alien until naturalized in- ually that of hus- 
dependently by regular procedure. band’s country. 

3. Alien woman, married to citizen of| United States pass- 
United ie: Serer we before Sep- port, 
tember 22, 1922, is a citizen of the b 
United States.t 

4, Alien woman, married to citizen of |} “ Woman without 
United States naturalized, remains country.”  Forfeits 
alien until naturalized independently. foreign passport, 
The naturalization procedure in this under law of many 
case requires certificate of arrival (if foreign countries, 


by marriage to citi- 
zen of another 
country. Is_ also 
refused United 
States passport be- 
cause not a citizen 
of United States. _ 


Foreign passport us- 
ually same as hus- 
band’s. 


after 1906), one year’s residence in 
United States and filing of petition. 


5. Alien woman, married to alien in- 
eligible to United States eenahtD, 
may not be naturalized.* 


*Cable Act is not retroactive. 

? Exception in case of marriage to American Indian. Depart- 
“elas in Peale that such a marriage does not entail loss of 
citizensh 
a dada women married to aliens who withdrew first 


married to| Depends upon laws of * This 
wergalar Stage | camende cong: | ppm tn aoe red eh ay Sor ee 
-| Un ass- or orever 
Mecmesas ¢ Fagg port refused. n right to become United States citizens. 
¥ 
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af 7 ee otters and the non- 


ond raising i 
This of oragization was \aexr adored 
a regen ons other places. 


© pepresents the general theory undertying the Minnexpolis 
o@ Mew Bedford organizations today. 

Te corrected the sane faults that the first Cleveland 
lam corrected, avd ie addition held greater possibilities of 
ammony aid of steering the development of weial work. 
Sat, Tike the firse Cleveland pian, it did not develon 
ouch money-rzising power as was needed. Ir failed to =a 
oll ist active service @ complete roster of financing brains. 
agi the exact reason is obseure. Apparently the council 
+ social agencies draws its money-raisers from those aiready 
ov the boards of the agencies, whereas it is 4 weil =tab- 
sted fact that the greatest money-raising power of most 
ommnunities has not beem enlisted for the separate agencies. 
¢ i noticeable that Cleveland and Cincinnati, soth pioneers 
o the moders movement and both very successful, have 
hanged their forms of organization repeatedly in their 
uest for that success. 

The fiftie fora of organization is best: represented by the 
samsas City and Des Moines federations. Here we lave 


tee undertaking the tas of raising the money. The dis- 
ributios is ap the Hands of = council of social agencies 
v of 2 committee representing the agencies in some fashion. 
His: forme seeme to Rave developed more money-raising 
ower tham those preceding 9 Bur there ae chambers of 
commerce witch cammot command the necessary financial 
cremetin ~Mamy of those which cam are unable co =<nlist 
c best is of secondary and oot of prime importance to the 
cethed is less demacratic tham other forms and is therefore 

only dangerous te the weil-Seine of social work Sut 


i fperpetating 
umds: for tie agencies 
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influential givers, with here aid there one or two macial 
workers included. Bur it is well to remind ourselves 
here that centralized authority is inherent in the federation 
plans. Most of the older community funds have worked ont 
modifiestions of this arbitrary control. 

The real kernel in the federation aur is to care the 
assistance of those best able to raise the most money; ts 
temper the authority granted them with justice anid disere 
tion; and to build sich power and strength it the social 
agencies themselves that the only questions ever raised it 
regard te zppropriation are those revolving around fair dis 
tributions within the limits af available funds. 

Donbriess the most satisfactory form of organization & 
yee to be developed. The plan which «ems to cover most 
of the needed elements today is 2 modified community ford 
te raise the money, delegating the budgetary power, for 
al practical purposes, to some representative group frome 
the agencies, ad including 2 delegate body (knit inte the 
schiane im any of several wavs), to deal with social tech 
nique and. social planning Wace J. Noxrom 


Bringing the Farm to Market 


eee eee bean and tender pea aot only 
crisp, favorous and succulent, according to their kind, 
until they reacts the ultimate consemer, but aso cheap 
enougi: for the city housewife to buy, is ¢ problem that 
comes: closely Home to those responsible for = city’s market 
SySterL Pur ie formal terms: it is the problem of cheaper 
and. more efictent: marketing of farm produce. 

Pabite farmers’ ovarikers offer one of the promising: factors 
i working out 2 solution, aot the whole selutiony, of COTE; 
but 2 part thet fads sound economic: justification. As 2 
Market expert puts it: 

‘Taking into consideration practical aitermative agencies: existing: 
customs: aud prefudice amous bot producers ad consumers and 
the seeming inmate individuaiism of many farmers, public markets 
of appropriate types often seive leeai distribution problems im regard 
to: fresic produce better tham other existing agencies. 

Ther function is not to replace ail other agencies i 
the distribution af fresit produce Often they find their 
greatest usefuiness im supplementing them where conditions 
are uci as to make supplemental agencies desirable and 


_ comfort stations. 


" 
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Anna Schirmer 


The great majority of the open public markets in the 
United States are municipally owned. Thus many munici- 
palities recognize the potential value of such markets to a 
community. Many of the large cities have several munici- 
‘pal markets, both open and enclosed. Baltimore, for in- 
stance, has ten. Where there are so many, however, it is 
seldom true that all are equally well-equipped and well- 
kept. 

Smaller cities with one municipal market often take great 
‘pride in it. Rochester, N. Y., has a municipal market with 
steel sheds, freight loading and unloading platform on 
railway switch, with separate buildings for restaurant and 
Wheeling, W. Va., shortly before the 
war, replaced an old market established in 1828 by a new 
building costing about $160,000, containing 64 market 
stalls in the market arcade, two kitchens, a skating rink, 
recreation hall, an auditorium seating 2,500 persons and 
rooms for the board of trade and similar organizations. 
Such buildings, if wisely planned, built and administered, 
make for much justifiable civic pride. 

Detroit is now completing improvements in its Eastern 


municipal market at the cost of $175,000. “These improve-- 


ments were postponed because of war conditions. They 

include service buildings, paving, incinerator and an addi- 
tional steel and concrete shed covering 100 stalls. The 
director of the Detroit markets, G. V. Branch, who has. 
been in city marketing work, commercial, Federal and 
municipal, for many years, makes this rather unusual con- 
tribution to the discussion of public markets: 


In my opinion, all discussions of public markets stress too much 
the “ direct-to-consumer” idea. Detroit’s most successful farmers’ 
municipal market, which handled about 65,000 truckloads of produce 
last year, sold about 85 per cent of it to retail dealers and the 
remainder to consumers. I consider it just as important for a public 
market to supply women who cannot come to the market, because 
of family or other duties, by distribution through the retail dealer, 
as it is to give the relatively few who can come to the market good 
fresh stuff at reasonable prices. Furthermore, the majority of the 
growers can not afford the time to sell on a strictly retail market. 
If you restrict a market to “ direct-to-consumer ” sales you decrease 
by two-thirds the number of growers who will patronize it. 


Open retail markets constitute the simplest and least ex- 
pensively operated of all public markets. In form they 
range from a designated length of curb, or section of 
street, or vacant lot, where farmers congregate in their 
wagons to sell direct to housekeepers, to a paved tract, espe- 
cially constructed, with raised: walks covered with metal 


_ sheds to protect teams, wares, buyers and sellers from the 


weather. Open wholesale markets can adapt themselves 
to a similar range of accommodations. 

Not every community is fitted to support a public market. 
In general, even the simplest type of open retail market 
along a street curb cannot be expected to succeed in towns 
of less than ten to twelve thousand. Before entering on 
such a venture the community or organization proposing 
it should make a thorough study of local conditions to 
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market specialists point out that this is due to no fault 


Hie 


ful the suggestions worked out and published by the Fede 

Department of Agriculture for an ordinance to establi 

locate, regulate and maintain an open farmers’ marke 
Significant factors in the situation are these: 


The approximate number of each of various types of existing © 
agencies distributing farm, produce in the community and their — 
relative importance. #4 : 

The buying habits of the local consumers in regard to credit, 
cash, and delivery. 

Sentiment of producers and of important organizations as to need — 
for a market. , 

} 


nf 
B 


Agricultural, conditions in relation to immediate and potential 
supply of products within hauling distance of the city. i 
; 

f J 


The grouping of city’s population, residence districts, racial dis- ( 
tricts if marked, etc. a ‘ ¢ 

The location of street railway lines, main business zone, and most ~ 
important subordinate business centers. } a 

Psychological factors are more significant than the ind 
experienced realize. Some women like to go up and down 
the aisles themselves looking over the wares and getting 
the opinions of the growers regarding the varieties and 
flavors of the products on hand and prospects for the next 
few days or weeks. To others this is a great nuisance, and 
the saving in money and the gain in freshness and variety 
of produce do not compensate them for the loss of time.” 
If natural leaders of a group like to go personally to market, 
many others will go; if the preference is confined to a few 
of the humble the market will not have an adequate patron- 
age unless the city has a large population of people of this sort. 

A city in North Carolina built a new municipal market” 
at considerable expense and opened it with great enthusiasm. 
But it has not been very successful. Local merchants say 
that this is because the women of the city are unwilling 
to carry market baskets.. The town fathers say it is be-~ 
cause the new building is placed neither on the old market” 
site nor on one of the main streets. ; 
' On the other hand, many modern commercial farmers 
do not feel that they can afford to occupy a market stall 
at the expense of time spent away from actual farming 
operations. A progressive western city in Wisconsin, where 
thrifty housewives were entirely and openly willing to carry 
market baskets, found that its attractive little municipal 
market was not a success because there were not enough 
truck growers in the neighborhood to offer a good supply — 
and adequate variety. 

Many public markets are not taking the place they” 
should in the life of the communities they serve. But 


( 
te 
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of the principle itself, but often to the way the market is 
treated by the city government. Public markets cannot run” 
themselves; when left without adequate management and 
supervision they naturally decline. Capable: and intelli - 
gent business management and well-arranged methods 0: 
financing are essentials to their success. 

In planning a market, outstanding immediate results 
must not be expected. Producers look forward to highe 
prices since they are to sell largely direct to the consumers 
and householders ‘look forward to lower prices since they 
are to buy direct from the growers. These two aims, in 
long run, have been found not incompatible, but time must 
be allowed for the balancing of the many factors that en 
into price-making. J 

When a market is once firmly on its feet it can reasonably 
be expected to render definite service: 


It should give to patrons who pay cash for their purchases anc 
carry them home a dollar’s worth of actual products for a dolla 
In other words, when a buyer does not demand or use credit | 
delivery service he should not be charged for it. 

Municipal market prices should reflect, to both consumer 
producer, the saving made possible to the dealer or farmer th 
low rent for his stall and equipment and other reductions in 


head expense. ‘ 4 
Patrons should be able to find at the market a larger and 
atl eens, |, e i: 


iy 


d produc an the average private establishment 
hl food supply should be developed through the en- 
igement provided by a satisfactory outlet for the miscellaneous 
ent of products grown by most local farms. 

ms should be afforded increased protection in matters of 
A ‘weight and measure through the possibility of closer official 
ction in the case of the larger, better organized markets, 

>ublic markets are of primitive origin and some of the 
amples existing today have not departed far from primi- 
ve ‘methods, but public markets properly developed and 
perly managed occupy an important place in modern sys- 
of food distribution. . | CaroLINE B. SHERMAN 


| Helping Women Choose 
>» Their Work 


O interpret the working world to women,” is the 
i large order undertaken by the Bureau of Vocational 
‘ormation, an organization founded in r919, and now 
rganized to give broader scope to its work and to make the 
ults of its research more widely available. 
\ thousand women were given vocational infor- 
n and advice at the New York office of the bureau 
year, and requests for vocational information from 174 
jlleges were answered, in some cases by sending a mem- 
f the staff to talk to undergraduates. 
Ve believe in the power of facts as the best guide into 
pational life,” says Miss Emma MacAlarney, one of 
managers of the bureau, “and we believe in the ability 
f mature women to choose their proper work when once 
1 such fundamental facts.” To that end the bureau has 
ut experts to collecting some of the facts which women 
in determining their vocations—or married women 
avocations—and has published already five volumes: 
tical Work, Women in The Law, Women in Chemis- 
Positions of Responsibility in Department Stores and 
her Retail Selling Organizations, Vocations for Business 
Professional Women. It also publishes a fortnightly 
bulletin of information in the vocational field, ranging 


ns most inquired about) to real estate and engineering, 
including such news items as the fact that Mrs, Jean 
ere of Terre Haute, Indiana, is the first woman in 
Jnited States to sell structural steel. 

you want facts about vocational and professional op- 
ities for women, if you want any information about 
en’s work, the kinds of positions they hold and the 
of work they do, if you want to know about training 
nities,.about colleges, vocational, technical and pro- 
mal schools, if you are interested in the status of 
men in professional and semi-professional fields of work,” 
the director of the bureau, Miss Emma P. Hirth, “ask 
Bureau of Vocational Information to give you the facts.” 


Don’t Get Hurt! 


AN people be induced not to get killed—at least not 
‘this week—by the application of ingenious publicity 
? Apparently they can. New York found that in 
ty week, October 8-14, accidental deaths in the city 
ere only 23 as compared with 70 for the corresponding 
+k a year ago and an average of 67 per week for the year 


held in St. Louis in 1918, when deaths were cut from 
nty-four to one. But it confirms previous indications 
the psychological factor in traffic accidents can be 
slled, temporarily at least, by propaganda. 
there are limits to this control. The Pennsylvania 
, $55 r ro * 
al that in spite of a summer-long “ careful 
‘the casualties at railroad. highway 
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m home economics and social service (two of the pro-’ 


__ This is less striking than the result of the first safety _ 
Drawn by Donahey for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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crossings in 1922 have been 30 per cent greater than those 
in 1921. The deaths from automobile accidents in fifty 
representative American cities in 1921 were more numerous 
than those in 1920, according to tabulations published by 
the National Safety Council. Even if such increases are to 
be interpreted ‘partly in terms of increased use of the 
automobile, it is clear that advertising alone is inadequate 
to save the thousands of lives—13,000 in 1921—sacrificed 
in motor-car accidents. 

"The dice are loaded against the heedless driver, of course, 
by present road hazards—bad curves, narrow roadways, 
faulty construction, and grade crossings. ‘The number of 
“ death corners’ even on the much-traveled Blue Book roads 
is sorry evidence of the laggard adjustment of the highways — 
to present traffic needs. ‘The state of Maryland requires’ 


_patrolmen to report to the state highway department the 


location and cause of every accident on the state roads, and 
uses the information thus obtained as a guide in correcting 
the worst faults and planning improvements. Perhaps such 
posthumous service to the victims of bad road-building is 
the best that can be expected for the time being in making 
it easier to be safe on the highways. 

In correcting recklessness, by far the gravest factor, the 
Safety Institute of New York, which sponsored Safety Week, 
seems to have touched the vital spot by its program for 
safety instruction in the schools and among commercial 
drivers in the city. Arthur Williams, its president, says: 
pertinently, “‘ We want to end the war between pedestrian 
and driver.”’ ‘That, with adults, is probably more difficult 
than to start school-children right. ‘The plan of the Safety 


NOW GET READY 
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DIAGRAM OF A MAN CROSSING A STREET ANYWHERE, ANY TIME 


Of course the 
man has been jay-walking. All the motor-car drivers are probably 
hissing: “ Y’oughter get hit!’ He should have gone to a street- 
crossing and waited until the traffic policeman opened the way for 
him. If there was no traffic policeman he ought to have waited 
until the traffic stopped. If the traffic didn’t stop he ought to have 
just waited. In New York the Safety Institute hopes to “end the 
war between automobiles and the pedestrian” 
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Institute to provide a bulletin service to public school 


teachers so that safety lessons may not be mere generalized 
warnings, but may be based on local accident records and 
on the actual dangers which the children in the immediate 
neighborhood of the school meet from day to day, seems to 
be a hopeful step in developing that collective caution 
without which we shall incontinently persist in getting 


ourselves killed. 
Trends 


HE BOARD OF ALDERMEN of the city of New 
York would not be thought of, ordinarily, as a laboratory 


for advanced political experimentation. Yet a group of people 


interested in the better organization of city government have 


made bold to suggest to the New York City Charter Com- 
- mission, headed by Henry de Forest Baldwin, that-the new 


charter provide for proportional representation in the election 


of aldermen. They offer three alternative methods of apply- 
ing the principle, ranging from a ballot permitting preferen- 
tial voting, either for a party or for individual candidates, to 
the straight Hare system in which no. party designations 
whatever appear on the ballot. In spite of its very consid- 
erable challenge to the adaptability of the alien or otherwise 
untutored voter, the Hare system has been adopted by Cleve- 
land and will be used in the election of the council in 1923. 
In polyglot New York it seems a pretty radical departure 
from present voting habit, and it may be that if the principle 
is accepted by those who frame the charter, and approved 
by the Legislature when the finished draft is submitted next 
January, the working plan will pe a compromise. Certainly 
the facts assembled by the ‘Proportional Representation 
League, which sponsors the suggestion, indicate the need of 
some modification of mere “ majority rule.” In eight of the 
twelve aldermanic elections since the formation of Greater 
New York, a party with less than half the votes has secured 
a majority of seats, and on three occasions the number of 
Democratic votes which elected a majority of the board was 
actually less than the number of Republican votes which, 
wasted in Democratic districts, elected no alderman at all. 


WHEN the anniversary session of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work opens in Washington next spring, the 
social workers of Washington will know exactly what they 
want to talk about and what they want to say. The Monday 
Evening Club, under the presidency of John Ihlder, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, has adopted as 
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, HOMELY ARGUMENTS FOR PLANNING AND ZONING OUR CITIES 


At the left, a graphic illustration of “the sort of homes we'd have if our houses were like our cities,’ from Progress, a monthly b 
published by the Pittsburgh Citizens Committee on City Plan. In the center, a warning postcard circulated by the Philadelphia Hi 
Association, with the message “Are there vacant or idle properties in your neighborhood? Demand zoning as the means of preve 
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_ November 15, 


its topics for seven monthly meetings the seven subj 
chosen by the conference for its daily meetings: the hom 
the schools, the church, public opinion, the law and th 
courts, industry, health. Washington will thus be wae 
ing into the fundamentals of social work throughout the 
winter. Public opinion was the first to be attacked. A r 
sumé of the subject, sent to members in advance to provoke 
discussion, dealt frankly with the local situation. “ What i 
now being done to inform public opinion in Washington? 3 
asked the committee in charge. These were the answers: 


Systematically—by social agencies as a whole, nothing. By in- 
dividual social agencies, only a beginning. Occasional campaigns 
for some specific project. > i 

Sporadically—by social agencies as a whole, nothing. By in+ 
dividual social agencies, information given through newspapers as 
an incident to appeals for funds; occasional speakers appear before 


other organizations; leaflets, letters, personal interviews. i 
i 


To correct the lack of informed public opinion the com= 
mittee urged greater support for the Council of Social 
Agencies and the creation under its auspices of a joint in= 


formation bureau. 


ARGUING tthat the “highly subjective character ” of 
many social work programs prevented~ real achievement, 
Charles S. Johnson, director of research and investigations for 
the National Urban League, proposed at the annual meetin; 
of the league in Pittsburgh a survey of the social condition of 
Negroes in twenty-five cities, as a means of establishing “ 
definite and inter-locally comparable unit of measurement of 
social information concerning Negroes.” ‘The league ap- 
proved the suggestion. ‘The survey will be begun about 
March 1, 1923, and will cover selected communities in the 
North and West, the border states, and the South. The 
usual social work topics will be studied; particular interest: 
should develop in the proposed inquiries into Organizations 
of the Negro Community and Public Opinion: the Mores 


Fae y 
HISTORICAL pageants for rural communities are the 
subject of a bulletin prepared for the Extension De- 
partment of Cornell University by Abigail F. Halsey. She 
stresses the value of simplicity and of local color, giving 
illustrations of both from a number of beautiful pageants 
recently held in some of the smaller towns of the state. 
The pamphlet also contains practical suggestions on org, 
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Owing fo haphazard city growth 
hundreds of perfectly good buildings 
go to fhe dump each year 
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their misuse.’ At the right, buildings made obsolete by unplanned development go to the scrap heap. The cartoon accompanies thet 


port of the City Planning Commission of Atlanta on a tentative zone plan 


THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy was recently con- 
victed by the district court of Mayes County, Okla- 
homa, for the murder of a woman, and sentenced to 
‘ be electrocuted on November 18. His uncle, who is 
reported to have instigated the killing, was committed to the 
penitentiary for life. The fate of the boy now rests in the 
hands of the governor, who is being urged by the people of 
Oklahoma and other states to prevent the execution. Another 
instance of the prosecution of a child of the juvenile court age 
on a charge of murder was the trial in a criminal court in 
Morristown, New Jersey, this past summer, of a fifteen-year- 
old boy, indicted for the slaying of a young girl. 
After the county prosecutor had consumed three days 
im presenting such circumstantial evidence as could 
be mustered against the lad, the jury rendered a 
verdict of “not guilty.” While this case was going on, it 
was announced that the governor of New York state had de- 
clined to commute ‘the sentence of an eighteen-year-old 
youth sentenced to the electric chair for having committed 
a murder at the age of seventeen years and some months. 

y Juvenile homicide cases (using the term in its broad 
sense ) are of commoner occurrence than may at first be 
supposed. On a single day in January of this year, three 
children were brought to the shelter of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Court on homicide charges. One was a fourteen-year- 


a high school boy who killed a schoolmate in an impulsive, 


fist fight; another was a twelve-year-old youngster who shot 
his five-year-old brother, using a revolver that his mother 
aid she had kept in the house for the purpose of protection 
against her deserting husband; the third case was that of 


with a revolver. ‘ . 

_ A cursory inspection of thirty-five random homicide cases 
in New York city and elsewhere shows the following facts: 
The twenty-nine boys ranged in age from seven to fifteen 
years, and the six girls from eleven to fifteen. These chil- 
lren were charged with responsibility for the deaths of 
eighteen children, fourteen adults and seven persons of un- 
tated ages. Seventeen of those thus charged with homicide 
were less than thirteen years old, and seven were under ten 
years of age. A firearm or bow and arrow was used in 
si een cases. In three the weapon employed was a knife 
or hatchet, in two a brick or other missile, and in two poison 
was administered. A girl victim of a criminal outrage 
dropped her infant offspring out of a window. A boy play- 
ng marbles killed one of his mates by pushing him over in 
he street. Another little fellow, apparently as a prank, 
laced an obstacle on a railroad track and caused a train 
be wrecked. In comparatively few cases was there a 
murderous intent, and some of the deaths were plainly acci- 
dental. In certain instances the tragedy was so manifestly 
unintentional that the prosecuting officials, in bringing the 


ctance. The children were usually immature and had 
ot received proper bringing up. Some were mental defec- 
ives. Yet it must be recognized that some of the deeds 
were clearly vicious. 
Three methods of providing for the trial of juvenile 

icide cases are found in the state laws. First is the old 
ional way of penal laws, still lingering in several states, 
views homicide by children in the same manner as if 


; 
’ 


an eleven-year-old lad who shot a four-year-old child, also 


doy or girl before the court, acted perfunctorily and with 


E | ‘When a Child Kills 


committed by adult criminals. Under statutes of this kind 
the jurisdiction reposes in the criminal court, and the cases 
cannot be heard by the juvenile court unless the prosecuting 
attorney and the criminal court yield the privilege of letting 
the latter tribunal handle such matters on a different charge. 
It is legally possible in many states even today to convict a 
seven-year-old boy or girl in a criminal court of murder, 
and then to hang or execute the child. In Knox, Indiana, 
last year, an eleven-year-old boy, charged with the death of a 
seven-year-old companion, was solemnly arraigned and 
tried in a criminal court on a charge of murder. Several of 
the witnesses were mere children. The jury after deliberat- 
ing for several hours failed to reach an agreement. ‘The 
boy who was subjected to this medieval ordeal claimed that 
the shooting, done with a small rifle, was unintentional. 

In New York state, which still adheres to its ancient 
criminalistic legislation on this subject, murder by children 
under sixteen is the one and only crime technically outside 
the jurisdiction of the children’s courts, but the criminal 
courts are confronted with a dilemma. Under a strict 
interpretation of its laws, a boy~or girl below sixteen 
guilty of murder is punishable by electrocution or imprison- 
ment in a state prison. Public sentiment would not toler- 


ate the first penalty, and the prison law prohibits the recep- ~ 


tion of a prisoner under sixteen in prison. If such a court 
should reduce the charge to manslaughter or some lesser 
offense, exclusive jurisdiction would thereupon pass to the 
children’s court. 


OR a time after the creation of children’s courts grand 
juries would occasionally indict some little fellow 

on a murder or manslaughter charge, but it has been the 
practice of the criminal courts to refuse to hear such cases, 
and to refer them to the children’s court where a complaint 
of juvenile delinquency is made. Even when a juvenile 
homicide case has reached the grand jury, as nowadays hap- 
pens very seldom, that body has almost invariably referred 
the matter to the children’s court without any indictment. 
So far as the writer knows, the only juvenile homicide 
case actually tried by a criminal court in New York city 
since the establishment of the Children’s Court, took place 
in Brooklyn some eight years ago. This was when a boy of 
fifteen had deliberately shot and killed his father. He was 
sixteen when convicted and sentenced to prison. Almost 
without exception, cases in New York city are now taken 
by the police immediately to the Children’s Court. : 
children, if required to be held, are temporarily cared for in 


the shelter of the local society for the prevention of cruelty 


to children. The court in its final disposition of the cases 
is guided by the child’s particular circumstances and needs. 

Experience has been otherwise in Philadelphia. In Janu- 
ary of this year seven juvenile homicide cases, three girls and 
four boys, were disposed of in the Philadelphia Court of 


~ Quarter Sessions in a single day. A girl defendant of fifteen, 


another of twelve, another of fifteen, a boy of eleven, one of 


- fourteen and another of twelve, as well as another boy whose 


age is at the moment unknown, after having been duly and 
severally indicted, each defendant for a separate murder or 


_ manslaughter, were on this aforesaid day duly and severally 


acquitted. “The Juvenile Court Act of 1903 stipulated that 
nothing therein contained should be in derogation of the 
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powers of the Courts of Quarter Sessions and of Ger and 
Terminer “to try upon an indictment any delinquent child 
who in due course may be brought to trial.” The Juvenile 
- Court has no criminal jurisdiction over murder. From 
1903 up to 1921 the district attorney and grand juries had 
apparently been accustomed, however, to exercise a discre- 
tion in the matter, and had ordinarily allowed such cases 
to be heard in the Juvenile Court without indictment and 
on lesser charges. 
The situation bringing these seven cases to a head at 
. the same time was this: A girl involved in one of the 
: cases just cited had been committed by the coroner in 1919 
to await the action of the grand jury, which subsequently 
presented two bills of indictment. Thereupon, the Juvenile 
Court after a hearing discharged her from custody. An 
attorney for the girl later moved to quash the original in- 
dictments which had up to that time not been tried. It was 
held by the Appellate Court that the Juvenile Court had no 
' jurisdiction over such indictments, and that in spite of the 
discharge by the Juvenile Court the criminal court still 
@ had jurisdiction over her. It was as a result- of this de- 
cision that this girl and the six other children were subse- 
quently tried in the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
In contrast with the above practices, which make it possi- 
ble for juvenile courts to handle these cases only when the 
criminal court chooses not to try the cases, are the more 
recent provisions in certain states which give the control to 
the juvenile court as a purely civil matter. ‘The legislatures 
of such states give the juvenile court original and exclusive 
jurisdiction over all delinquencies and offenses committed by 
children within the court’s maximum age jurisdiction, say 
sixteen, and the proceedings are civil in nature. ‘The regu- 
lar criminal courts are stripped of their former authority 
over children, and the juvenile court itself is without the 
power to apply criminal processes. 

A third way of approaching such matters is through 
granting the juvenile court discretion to choose between a 
civil and a criminal proceeding. The judge of the juvenile 
court may determine, according to his best . judgment, 
whether the offense, if committed by a child above a certain 
prescribed age, should be tried civilly or criminally. Under 
this plan the juvenile court itself sometimes has both civil and 
cciminal jurisdiction, and in that event may hear the case 
according to either method. Again it may decide to trans- 
fer the action to the regular criminal court. Where laws 
of this kind prevail, they do not usually refer specifically to 
homicide cases, but apply to other types of cases as well. 


ai HAT is the solution of this problem? (1) Should the 
law provide that children of juvenile age shall 
be dealt with by the criminal court, the same as in the 
cases of adults, unless this court concedes the privilege to 
the juvenile court to try the issue in the manner ordinarily 
applied to other delinquent children; or (2) should such 
cases go in the first instance and exclusively to the juvenile 
court to be handled through civil processes alone; or (3) 
should the power be vested in the juvenile court to exercise 
an option as to whether the case shall be tried civilly or 
criminally, the criminal proceedings, if used, to be either 
in the juvenile court itself or in the regular criminal 
tribunal ? 
Neither sentimentality nor vengeance should be allowed to 
_ dictate what is to be done. It has become a recognized prin- 
ciple that the first consideration in determining what should 
be done with delinquents is not the offense, but the delin- 
quent’s individual characteristics and circumstances. Science 
has overthrown the old notion of criminal types. ‘The wisest 
- treatment of juvenile delinquents, from the point of view 
both of the individual and of society, is that which aims at 
_ their reformation and suitable adjustment in society. When- 
ever a murder has been characterized by particularly shock- 
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nish) will likely show the boy or girl to be. feeblemind 


teen, 4 


_to prevent absolutely any such tragedies by enacting, in those 


ing brutality hi rut investigation and peyehinca 
ination (which every juvenile court should, of course 


insane or otherwise psychopathic. ‘The place for these 
normal and dangerous persons, whether juvenile or a 
is not in a reformatory or penal institution, but in one 
a special custodial kind. 
There are situations which would seem to indicate the | 
need for alternative criminal jurisdiction. Since about 4 
third of the states already carry the maximum age of th 
juvenile court jurisdiction up to the eighteenth birthd 
and since the tendency to increase the age jurisdiction 
such tribunals to this age is likely to find expression in - 
laws of additional states, there is a likelihood that pretty 
well-matured youths may-now and then need to be de 
with because of particularly wilful and gross murders. Som 
of the offenders may be exceptionally advanced in their devel 
ment. It is conceivable that a trial might drag along in th 
courts, either through appeal or other channels, for a ti 
long enough to make the offender above eighteen before t 
case is finally settled. ‘There is also the possibility of th 
escape of the young offender. Should this occur recourse | 
extradition might depend upon the nature of the charge. 
In states where the jurisdiction of the juvenile cour 
goes beyond the sixteenth birthday, the third of the three 
procedures outlined above would seem most suitable. For 
most cases civil proceedings will meet the needs. Whettal 
the alternative criminal jurisdiction should reside in the 
juvenile or some other tribunal is for each state to decid Sf 
On the whole it seems desirable to confer power upon the | 
juvenile court to exercise this jurisdiction, even though — 4 
like authority is concurrently vested in the regular criminal 
court. Good reasons may exist for having the latter cou 
handle certain of the cases. “The public prosecuting attorne 
should always be privileged to move for a criminal trial” 
whenever the child is above a certain minimum ag 
and he feels that the public interest demands such a 
course. ‘The judge of the juvenile court ought to be the 
one to decide in each instance as to whether the case is to 
be tried civilly or criminally. Perhaps in order to satisfy 
public opinion it may continue to be necessary in some plz 
to permit this alternative criminal trial down as low as thi 
age of fifteen. Yet it would take unusually strong arg 
ments to convince persons who are well acquainted with 
juvenile delinquency that it is necessary or right to utiliz 
criminal processes in the case of any boy or girl under six 


In cases of juvenile homicide where institutional co -— 
ment is required, the boy or girl can ordinarily be sent to 
a training school for persons of adolescent age of his or 
respective sex. Only in extremely rare instances, and th 
only with the older offenders, is it at all justifiable to 
sider an adult reformatory or correctional institution. 

Although capital punishment is a subject that can readily 
start a debate, it is. extremely doubtful if many perso 
would regard such a’ penalty as suitable for boys or girls 
under eighteen. In New Jersey early in the last century a 
lad who committed a murder at the age of twelve year: 
and five months was hanged. In England as late-as 1895 ¢ 
fifteen-year-old lad is said to have been sentenced to death, 
and to have been saved from his fate only by a reprieve. It 
was only four years ago that such a sentence was imposed in 
New York State upon a lad of sixteen.. The execution o: 
the penalty was halted by the action of the governor in com- 
muting the sentence to imprisonment. Would it not be well 


states where necessary, an amendment making capital pun- 
ishment inapplicable to those who commit homicide when 
under eighteen years of age? : i 

It’ may be fitting to point out that the laws governing 
nile homicide in some places would likely be dificoerms 


visable he vest Prion 6 over cases in the justices 
the peace or police justices who are in many localities still 
usted with handling the routine of children’s cases. 
con may finally be called to the large proportion of 
these homicide cases due in part to the access which children 
ave to firearms. ‘This fact suggests the importance of 
eater vigilance in regulating the sale and use of such 
; ArtHur W. Towne 


Does It Pay to Go to Work? 


HE work a\child does before reaching the age of six- 
. teen is wasted. ‘That is the gist of a report, Work- 
ing Children of Boston, issued by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, on its investigation of a large group of children who 
ft school for jobs before that age. Official records of em- 
y oyed children to the number of 5,692, in Boston and three 
burbs, Cambridge, Somerville and Chelsea, were examined. 
he Children’s Bureau agents talked with more than eight 
undred of the working children under sixteen, and three 
ars afterward secured information by questionnaires as to 
e later industrial progress of those interviewed. 

The early period of employment for many of these chil- 
en, the report declares, was worse than wasted if con- 
ered as a preparation for industrial efficiency and the 
ies of citizenship in adult life. é 

Equipped with at best only a rudimentary education, and guided, 
‘except in rare instances, only by chance, these. children were neces- 
ily excluded by law from all trades involving the use of 
ngerous machinery and by their own ignorance and inexperience 
from practically all other occupations which would offer them any 
} portunity to acquire either mental or manual skill. 


In the vast majority of cases the occupations which they 
cured did-not offer any future in themselves nor any 
ning for another occupation in which a child could hope 
to earn a living as an adult. With no opportunity to ac- 

quire industrial experience of any real value the children 
drifted about from one position to another of similar nature. 
They were often unemployed for long periods and when em- 
ployed required frequently to work under conditions pro- 
ibited by the child-labor laws. 4 
early three-fourths of the children received less than $5 
week on entering their first regular position. 
initial wages were earned by foreign-born than by native 
ildren, due partly to the fact that they oftener worked long 
ours contrary to law, and partly to their greater tendency 


ges at the start. In wage; promotions, however, they ap- 
pear to have been not so well off as the native children. The 
lower the ‘grade completed in school the more likely was the 
hild to begin his industrial career in a factory or mechani- 
al occupation, and 307 out of 637 foreign-born working 
ildren had been, according to a conservative standard, 
Etoi. the normal grade for their ages. 

Retardation and lack of adjustment to school life ap- 
ed to be very important factors in influencing both the 
ign-born and the native children to leave school for work, 
n | though the reason most frequently given by the children 
going to work was that of economic need. The fact that 
even larger proportion of those who gave this reason were 
arded at school than of those giving all other reasons in- 
ates that the economic causes forcing children to dis- 


ardation while srtentehis school. 

he advantage of those who had cites normal or 

her than normal grades for their ages was definitely re- 
1 in» wage increases, steadiness of employment, and 
: ded period of time. The facts seem 
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0 enter mechanical or factory occupations, which pay higher ' 


A Clearing House for New York’s Children 


it Paes Babies’ Welfare Federation of New York has grad- 
uated. It is now the Children’s Welfare Federation, and 
has signalized its entrance into a new field—work for children 
of all ages—by adopting a seal, drawn by Frieda Wolff in 
a competition among students at the Washington Irving High 
School. 

One hundred thousand children in New York City last 
spring needed country fresh air imperatively. If all the 
fresh-air camps worked at their maximum capacity on two- 
week shifts, only 30,000 could go. Who was to pick the 
weakest, and to see that no healthy child slipped into a place 
thrice needed for his tuberculous or undernourished neighbors? 

This job of coordination was the first big task carried out 
by the Children’s Welfare Federation under the new name 
and scope. Its Committee on Fresh Air, representing thirty- 
seven fresh-air groups, devised last winter a ‘‘ standard fresh- 
air card” and a plan to put it in use. When the time came 
to select the children, 47,000 of these cards were returned by 
134 children’s organizations with the names of their can- || 
didates. On this uniform basis the camps could choose | 
intelligently. 

The federation was established ten years ago as a clearing 
house for babies’ organizations with a membership of thirty 
public and private affiliated associations. Now its member- 
ship is 217, and 15,000 children’s cases “clear” through its 
office in a year. It is directed by a committee representing 
the member organizations. Smaller standing committees act 
as little clearing houses for the discussion of policy and stand- 
ards by organizations in their respective fields. Four new 
special committees start work this fall to explore the parts 
of the field which have opened with the inclusion of the older 
children, by drawing together the groups now at work on 
children’s courts, vocational guidance, child placement and 
adoption, and recreational facilities. 

Not a few federations or councils of social agencies in other 
cities have set up functional groups to serve very much as 
the Children’s Welfare Federation is serving. New York 
has begun the other way around, with its pioneer functional 
groups appearing and developing quite independently of each 
other or of any central leadership. In its relations to the 
Board of Health, which is one of the affiliated members of 
the federation and furnishes it with office space, the Children’s 
Welfare Federation is an ideal working model of cooperation 
between public and private agencies. 


the eighth-grade graduate could boast over the sixth-grade 
graduate was a real industrial asset.” 

The region of Boston was chosen for the study because 
it was believed to offer a typical example of an urban com- 
munity with diversified industries and a considerable volume 
of trade, as well as because it was situated in a state having 
comparatively advanced child-labor legislation. ‘The results 
appear to show that in any similar commercial and manu- 
facturing city both child and community lose by a policy 
which allows the work of children under sixteen to be used 
primarily for profit instead of for their own training, 
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Making Men and Women Over 


NE eee thousand men and women, handicapped by 

disease or accident, but capable of the readjustment 
which will restore them from the social scrap-heap to the 
ranks of the self-supporting—this is the problem of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in the United States. Calculated in 
terms of inevitable depression of mind, antagonism to society, 
frustrated ambition and reduced economic value, this hun- 
dred thousand is a formidable liability. In each case the 
task of salvage is one in which many broken threads, repre- 
senting physical, mental and social factors, must be un- 
ravelled and re-woven to make a consistent pattern. 


Reclaimed Discards from the Economic 
Scrap-Heap 


HRISTIAN B. was an uneducated farmer who lost an 

arm. He had no interest or experience in anything but 
agriculture, but “what could a one-armed man do?” When 
his case was brought to the attention of the Wisconsin reha- 
bilitation department, he was working at odd jobs in the 
summer, loafing in the winter. ‘Ten weeks at the University 
of Wisconsin enabled him to learn milk testing, and he began 
regular work at once. He will return to the university for 
another short course this winter. - 


It cost the city of New York $3,372.60 to support Margaret 
C. for twelve years in the City Home after blood poisoning 
necessitated the amputation of both legs. Officials at the 
home provided her with artificial limbs, but they were not 
properly adjusted, and she was practically helpless when a 
relative took her from the home in 1922 and drew the atten- 
tion of the bureau to her case. The investment of a com- 
paratively small amount of money in repairing the artificial 
limbs made it possible for her to take a position as house- 
keeper. From her wages she is repaying the money expended 
on her. At practically no money cost to the state she has 
regained a happy independence and the probable burden of 
lifetime dependency has been lifted. from the city. 


Mr. A. C. had been a plasterer for twenty years, until he 
was incapacitated temporarily by stomach trouble resulting 
from an industrial accident. Upon his recovery he developed 
an “anxiety neurosis,” declaring that it was impossible for 
him to work at his trade. The bureau gave him instruction 
in the pocketbook trade, in which he was much interested for 
sa time. Gradually the resumption of the habit of work 
diverted his thoughts from himself, and a vacation from his 
family, advised by the physician, brought about a normal 
state of mind. He became anxious to return to plastering, 
at which he now is earning ten dollars a day. 


-Because James T. had several friends in the garage business 
who would help him get started, the bureau gave him train- 
ing in vulcanizing and tire repair when an accident neces- 
sitated the amputation of a foot. Previously he had been a 
greenhouse worker. Award of part of his compensation in 
a lump sum gave him the capital to open a shop after four 
months instruction. His business now warrants the employ- 
ment of two assistants, and he is supporting his wife and 
two children. 


Mr. Edward G, received an injury in cranking a truck 
which totally disabled his right arm. His former employers 
commended his intelligence and pluck and felt that he might 
be trained as a foreman in their construction work. In four 
months he learned to use his left hand for writing and draw- 
ing, employing blue prints which they supplied, and went 
back to the firm for instruction under a foreman. ‘Two 
months later he himself was put in charge of a group of 
men on street work. — 


Heart disease had made it impossible for Mr. J. K. to work 
for a year, when his case was brought to the bureau’s atten- 
tion. He worried keenly over his inability to support his 
wife and two children. His physician agreed to let him try 
vulcanizing and tire repair. At the end of three months he 
showed such proficiency that the school at which he was 
studying engaged him as a teacher. Best of all, the medical 
sere improved markedly after less than a month of regular 
worl 
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Until the opening of the present century, the highest ho tse 


or private. Although the Massachusetts survey of 1905 
-and the Cleveland survey of 1915 yielded a startling census 
of the proportion of handicapped and economically depende 
in an average industrial and commercial community, it was © 
not until June, 1920, that Congress passed ‘“‘an act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons” 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil” 
employment.” Te 
Effective until June 30, 1924, the act provides an annual ~ 
budget of one,million dollars—$750,000 the first year, which 
ended June 30, 1921, for allotment to the states on a popu- © 
lation percentage basis, according to stated conditions. The 
territories, outlying possessions and District of Columbia are 
not included in its scope. The Federal Board for Vocational - 
Education is charged with the responsibility and power of 
administering its provisions; it is to this board that the states © 
submit the plans and reports. = 
The allotment of federal funds is made on condition that ~ 
the state shall expend at least an equal amount for the same 
purpose, and that the minimum request shall be for five” 
thousand dollars. There are also included conditions con- 
cerning approval of plans and reports of work done, and 
certain restrictions on expenditure for equipment and prop- 
erty which insure the use of the _money for actual rehabili- © 
tation purposes. In order to receive its benefits, a state must | 
accept the provisions of the federal act; empower and direct 
its state board for vocational education to cooperate with the | 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; provide a plan of © 
cooperation with whatever agency administers the work! 
men’s compensation or liability laws in that state; provide © 
for the supervision and support of courses of vocational re- 
habilitation to carry out the provisions of the act; and ap-— 
point the state treasurer as custodian of funds. 
Within those broad limits, the states are free to carry on 
the work in their own way. Thirty-four states have enact 
the necessary complementary legislation and have begun ~ 
work. The state laws vary somewhat in their scope and ~ 
emphasis. New York, for instance, places the eligibility 
age at fourteen; New Jersey at sixteen. The New York 
plan includes an advisory commission composed of the com- 
missioners of. education, labor and health; New Jersey’s’ 
commission is composed of the commissioners of education,” 
labor, and of charities and corrections, together with three 
other appointed members. Aside from such mechanical dif- 
ferences, there is a pretty general agreement in concep ies Vs 
of the problem and method of attack. q 


7 

HE organization of the work usually includes a centra 
office with district offices in the principal cities of the 
state, and traveling agents who investigate the’ cases which 
are brought to the attention of the central or district office. 
Close working relationships are maintained with the state 
boards for workmen’s compensation, since a large percentage 
of civilian disability i is the result of industrial accident. 
roll of cases is augmented by such means as cooperat 
with general agencies, newspaper publicity and public ad- 
dresses. 
The fundamental emphasis in rehabilitation is educa- 
tional, but the route to actual training is often slow and. 
devious. New Jersey stresses the necessity for physical 
reconstruction before beginning vocational training, and is 
unique in its establishment of a Memorial School for Re- 
habilitation, with branches where courses in selected occu- 
pations for the physically handicapped are given. Other 
states depend upon the public or private schools and agencies 
within their bounds for necessary training. In general te 
the problem is to provide such social service, trail 
prosthetic appliances as will enable a man or woman 
wage-earning age to re-enter the world of industry or a 
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erce as an economic factor. Such a process may take the 
orm of counsel concerning retraining for a former or a new 
ccupation; a course of training in a trade, technical, com- 
nercial or correspondence school; placement in industry 
or training, together with supervision and guidance during 
raining; assistance to secure a position when training 
; completed; advice and assistance to secure artificial ap- 
liances or limbs, or arrangements for necessary therapeutic 
reatment, and such special social service as may be needed 
y the individual or his family. 

The states which have made the most prompt and ambi- 
ious beginnings are perhaps Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Minnesota, Ohio, California, Wis- 
onsin. ‘The work is of too brief duration to yield statis- 
ics and the Federal Board of Vocational Education has not 
et published a report. The figures recently issued by Dr. 
tiley M. Little, director for New York, give some idea 
f the first year’s work in that state: 


‘rom July 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922: 


3,076 cases of physically handicapped persons were reported to 
the bureau, 2,767 men and 309 women. 
Of these: : E 
139 were not found, or had died. 
159 declined service. 
270 were not susceptible of rehabilitation. 
390 were ineligible under the law. 
17 disappeared after the bureau got in touch with them. 
656 ete making their own way, without special need of 
elp. 
Of the remaining 1,445 served by the bureau 
299 were placed in vocational schools or under tutors. 
At the end of the year 189 were still in training, while 
62 had completed their courses and had returned to 
gainful occupations. , 
182 were placed by social service without special training. 
23 were re-established in business. 
Decision on 591 was pending at the close of the year, while 
392 remained under social service. 


The average weekly wage of the 267 whose rehabilitation 

was completed was $20.17, or $4.18 less than the average 
veekly wage of industrial workers in New York state dur- 
ng the same period. 
_ Notices were sent in 1,367 cases by the Bureau of Work- 
nen’s Compensation of the State Industrial Commission; 
n 108 infantile paralysis cases by the state department of 
ealth. i 

Hundreds if not thousands of the cases of the boys and 
‘irls who were crippled in the infantile paralysis epidemic 

a * . ae 
f 1916 will come to the attention of the bureau within the 
ext few years, as the children reach sixteen. Medical aid 
las restored many of the victims of that scourge to the 
anks of the practically normal, but state aid in training and 
ducation will enable even those others who must face life 
vith a physical handicap to enter on a self-respecting and 
elf-supporting career. 

_ Industrial rehabilitation work is a highly specialized form 
f case work, and like other case work presents an intricate 
tudy of economics and psychology, but always with the 
idded uncertain factor of a physical handicap. The prob- 
em is to train past the handicap—as a plant encases a for- 
ign substance and grows around the obstruction—and to 
ettle the man into a work that is not only economically 
yrofitable but spiritually stimulating and, ideally, of a kind 
where he can compete on equal terms with others who are 
jot handicapped. 

If the most serious consequence of being crippled is 
he consequent loss of courage, ambition and morale, then 
the most successful way to restore those fundamental neces- 
ities of life is to fit the crippled person to ignore as com- 
Retly as possible the thing that sets him apart from others. 
f work has a spiritual value for the man with unimpaired 
‘ength, how much more necessary is it to the man who 
npel > for a physical imperfection by the success 
achievement. — Mirprep Hann 
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‘The “Boarding Mother” Speaks 


; 


Although the contributor avows that this is the story of 
Peter, it is no less revealing of that usually inarticulate but 
all-important factor in child placement—the foster or “board- 
ing mother”. j 
understanding and sympathy. 


HIS is the story of Peter. I am his “boarding mother.” 
Peter is the product of legalized vice between a degen- 
erate father and a feeble-minded mother. He was bred 

in the midst of squalor and crime, and for ten years lived in 

an atmosphere of ignorance and viciousness, For four years 
he has been the haphazard guest of the various child-caring 
agencies of the state board of charities, 

He is an anemic, cowed, pathetic-looking adolescent. In 
temperament he is suspicious, silent and surly. In his school 
work and boy sports he is normal. In fact, he is rather a 
leader among his friends. He has been under my supervision 
for a year, and I am as far from understanding him now 
as I was the day I undertook the responsibility for his well- 


‘being. There is somewhere in his brain a psychopathic quirk 


which I have never been able to analyze. Whether this is the 
result of his unfortunate upbringing or his inherent abnormal- 
ity I cannot decide. With a pencil and paper or a pot of 
paint and a brush he is a genius. Could it be that he is 
merely afflicted with the artistic temperament? 

In his opinion the slightest word of correction or reproof 
is designed to abuse him, If all the interests of the home 
do not revolve around him, he is heart-broken. The best 
seat by the reading lamp, the largest piece of pie and the 
first choice of anything where a choice may be given are his 
by divine right. Absolute quiet when he studies, a din as of 
battle when he would be merry and’ the privilege of dom- 
inating all family discussions are to be accorded him, or the 
peace of the home is shattered beyond repair. Should Peter 
be reduced to a state of perpetual grief, or should he be the 
honorary head of my household? Is the mere fact that he 
struggles for supremacy an augury of a saving grace? 


Peter is the most acquisitive individual I ever knew. 
When he came to me he was possessed of a gold watch- 
chain that he “got off of a boy.” I have sought to foster in him 
a desire to own what I term the nicest things: clean, good- 
looking clothes, personal toilet articles, serviceable jewelry 
and proper equipment for play. The aim was to have him 
earn and then possess, I find that it was I who have earned 
and he that possesses. He is well-stocked. 

Another habit that I have urged upon him is cleanliness 
and pride in appearance. There was a time when he and 
water were on terms of positive enmity. His nails were 
grubby, and his ears and neck were not to be mentioned. 
Now, he daily brushes his clothes over the breakfast table 
and uses a box of shoe polish at one sitting. 

A pet theory of mine is that children are not to be inter- 
fered with in their play. Let them alone as long as there is 
not actual bloodshed. I have other boys in my home beside 
Peter, and one day when the children came home from school, 
I permitted them to play in the snow and did not pay much 
attention to them. In the course of time I looked out to see 
if all was well and discovered an eight-year-old child carry- 
ing water from an outdoor tap and throwing it upon an 
incline. It developed that he was making a slide for Peter, 
under Peter’s supervision. I called him in and found his 
clothes frozen on him and that he could scarcely speak for 
hoarseness. I did all the things to him that experience has 
taught me. I wrapped him in a blanket, held him on my lap 
in front of the fire and told him stories until the Sandman 
came. Upon coming downstairs I found Peter in tears, The 
reason was that he had had “hundreds of colds and I had 
never done anything for him.” I recalled certain instances 
when I had dealt largely and generously with goose-grease, 
castor oil and hot ginger tea, and a lot of other old-woman 
notions, and Peter said, “ Yes, but you never soaked my feet.” 


S there as much friction between the son and heir of the 
average home as there is between Peter and me, who are 
unrelated by ties of birth? Does Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones 
or Mrs. Brown realize my boy problems and grow weary? 
I have given Peter the best of my effort and the whole of 
my thought. How much does environment count in the battle 
with heredity? But, I “have put my hand to the plow.” 
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The Creed of the Professional Health Worker 


LTHOUGH Dr. Stephen Smith, who so often has 
led the health workers of the country into new 
ambitions and fields of accomplishment, was no 
longer present, his spirit pervaded the recent meet- 

ing of the American Public Health Association in Cleve- 
land and breathed strength of purpose and conviction in new 
ideals through the various resolutions issued to the public. 
The ringing challenge to the attention of all our people, 
the promise of attainment offered by the professional health 
workers, found in the much quoted declaration on longevity 
printed in full on the following: page, is the association’s 
answer to the message of hope expressed by Dr. Smith in his 


notable address a year ago, a hope which came with special - 


pertinence from this pioneer in public health whose own 
great life span bridged all but six months of a century, ap- 
proaching twice the measure of life now, attained by the 
average American. It is really in the public address, 
the formal bow and gesture of the resolutions of a profes- 
sional body, that one glimpses the philosophy of the group. 
Here we have it for the health workers, a scientific direc- 
tion of this public service; a higher goal to be reached as we 
climb on the knowledge and records of the past; a symbol 
of shrewd teaching where self-interest merges with the golden 
rule to attain.a community’s health. 

If we had for the moment to turn ourselves to Riwsians 
or Hindus with an expectation at birth of about twenty- 
seven years of life, how would our very structure of, gov- 
ernment, schools, marriage, religious faith, go crashing about 
our heads! We see a little now the relation of the great 
house of science to the social structure, and the dependence of 
each material aim upon an ever increasing margin of safety, 
the increment of lives saved. Until the handicap of sick- 
ness that cripples or kills can. be held off while the man-child 
and the little woman are making ready to take their places 
at the earning and the housekeeping, we are e still but cling- 

ing to life, not living it. 

When we have accomplished in our greater cities and 
in the industrial states, what our west coast communities and 
some of our little towns have done in infant life saving, 
we shall add three years to our present average life span. 
When scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria and whooping cough 
are as obsolete as typhoid fever and smallpox are in a fair 
way of becoming, we will be adding another six to eight 
years. While we can not quote by the record the exact 

_ extent of syphilis in the nation, we can prove already a 
reduction in some of its fatal consequences, and we have a 
right to expect a still further abatement in the prevalence 
of this great killer of babies and destroyer of minds. 

Continuance of the present rate of reduction in tubercu- 

losis will see us saving half our present deaths from this, 

disease in the next twenty years. Salvaging of mental 
derelicts, or rather the guidance of these special risks through 
and past the conflicts of youth and adolescence, has still to 
record its triumphs. Even the increase of cancer with longer 
spans of life will cease to play its present dominant role 
when we pass by the decade up to 65 and go into the next, 
where its incidence sharply declines. 

To meet their pledge the health workers have determined 
to clear themselves from entangling alliances and to organize 
en clean-cut professional lines. Hereafter the American 
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Public Health Association will serve as the forum for the 
practitioners of preventive medicine and will no longer 
attempt to play the role-of promoter. and propagandist. 
The scientific sections of the annual assembly and the organi 
ization of the association for study and report will follo 
closely the functional divisions of state and municipal health © 
departments. As an earnest of this more complete profes- 
sional schedule two new sections had trial sessions to test 
their right to a permanent place in the annual meetings— 
one in public health education, where a vigorous and incisive 
analysis of health department and private agency publicity 
material was made by specialists in the fields of text and” 
illustration; the other in public health nursing, where the 
leaders in that technical service carried through a program 
touching intimately and with sharp analysis the fields of 
public health administration, child hygiene and commun- 

The association’s resolutions reflect fairly the character 
of projects and needs considered of first importance by t 
professional brotherhood of many associated professions, engi- 
neers, nurses, chemists, social workers, veterinarians, as wel 5 
as statisticians, bacteriologists and physicians. 


Vivisection a 
d 
The American Public Health Association records its convietion 
that experiments on living animals have proved of the utmost servic C. 
to the public health in the past, and, therefore, to civilization, an d 
are indispensable to future progress. : 


The president of the association ‘was authorized to appoi 
a standing committee of five to be known as the Committee 
on the Defense of Research and to take the action which 
it deems necessary to safeguard standard routine laboratory © 
methods of procedure and animal experimentation. 


Medical Practice 


It is the sense of the American Public Health Association th 
there should be but one standard of fitness for all who desire to 
practice the healing art, and but one channel through which persons 
desiring to practice that art may obtain licenses to do so. 7 


Without wishing to deprive any citizen of ‘the comfort 
and relief of any theory or method of treatment which 
appeals to his intelligence or faith, it is clear to the pra 
tioner of preventive medicine that the control of 
municable disease and the early diagnosis of many ot 
of the easily preventable disorders of mind and body cannot 
be attained without certain minimum requirements of edu- 
cation, training and experience with disease, which should 
be required of anyone permitted under the law tae offer 
to the public his ability to treat. aw 

The interest of the association in the adequate educa 
of physicians in preventive medicine, and the training 
school children in the simple facts of healthy life, as 
part of the common school education, was expressed 4 
follows: 


Puarotien 


The American Public Health Association urges all scho 
adopt and put into practice a systematized, graded practical CO 
in health habits, and health instruction, persistence in one, : 
progress in the other to have the same relation to general ol 


Whereas, the death of Dr. Stephen Smith, an illustrious 
founder of this association, has deprived the profession of 
preventive medicine and the practitioners of public health 
administration of a devoted student and a wise counsellor, 
and the people of all nations of a physician who consecrated 
himself to the health of others; and 

Whereas, his last request and advice to this association a 
year ago was: 

1. To seize the opportunity of placing the public health 
on a more scientific basis ; 

2. To replace the scriptural ideal of longevity by one more 
| consonant with our present reasonable belief ; 

' 3. To send messengers of hope in anew scientific standard 
of long life throughout the world in schools, churches and 
legislative halls by word and press and film: 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Health Asso- 

- ciation send forth today the following statement of the accomr 
plishment and promise of health protection. 


S our governments, our social order, our religious cus- 
toms depend for their strength upon the integrity and 
continuity of the family we may well call attention to a 
result of public health services even ‘more brilliant than the 
astonishing sum of lives saved; namely, the addition of many 
years to the length of happy, healthy lives. — 
A civilization that can safeguard the lives of its parents 
and wage-earners, until the children have been: launched in 
full physical and. mental maturity upon their independent 
| home building, has made notable progress. 
| Within the past seventy-five years the average duration of 
human life has been extended by not less than fifteen years 
in many of the great nations of the world. 
| Furthermore, the gains in length of life have been greater 
| in the’ past twenty years than in the previous fifty. The im- 
__ provement in the prospect of long life is not only continuing 
| _ but at an accelerated rate. . 
| Nor is there reason to doubt the certainty of still further 
| great additions to the expected span of life for those peoples 
who read aright and understand clearly the lessons of science. 
Pik Using the best past experience of some of the progressive 
| nations we can see that already an average length of life of 
| sixty-five years can be promised to those communities who 
will best apply what is already well-tested knowledge of 
health protection. 
From a span of forty years in the England and Wales of 
1840-50 we have already passed to one of sixty in some of 
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Twenty Years More of Life 


‘A Record and Promise of Health Protection 


our United States in 1920. And yet we have but to use for 
all our people the measures here and there applied for the 
benefit of the various age groups, to see at least five years 


more of life in our hands for the asking. 


In New Zealand they have all but attained for their people 
an average length of life of sixty-five and this is ten years 
more than we reached in the registration states of the United 
States in 1920. 

In England seventy-five years ago, one-quarter of all those 
born died before they were three and a half years old, one- 
half died before they were forty-four and one-half years old, 
three-quarters died before they were sixty-eight and one-half 
years old. While ten years ago it was not until the age of 
thirty-three and a half that one-quarter died, not until sixty- 
one and one-half years that one-half died and not until 
seventy-four that three-quarters died. 

In New Zealand in the years 1906-10 one-quarter of those 
born did not die until the age of forty-eight and one-half 
years, one-half until sixty-eight and one-half years and three- 
quarters until the age of seventy-eight. 

It is the opinion of the American Public Health Association 
that the maximum life expectation is far from having been 
attained evén with no further additions to our knowledge of 
the cause and means of prevention of disease. 

By adding to scientific control of conimunicable diseases 
and the protection of infancy, the avoidance of disorders of 
nutrition and the degenerative diseases of middle age we may 
well promise the attainment in the next fifty years of a span 
of healthy life beyond the scriptural ideal of three score years 
and ten, 

As we now measure the conscience aiid’ effective intelligence 
of communities by their care of infant life, we shall in the 
future test the faith of our people in science and their courage 
in performance by the lengthening span of life they win for 
the mothers and fathers of the nations. 

We, the health workers of our communities, are confident 
that there is nothing inherently impracticable or extravagant 
in the proposal we make that many nations may attain such 
knowledge of the laws of health, appropriate to each age and 
occupation, to each climate and race, that within the next 
fifty years as much as twenty years may be added to the 
expectancy of life which now prevails throughout the United 
States and to this goal we dedicate the efforts of our Associa- 
tion, as urged by our departed leader, Stephen Smith, con- 
fident that an informed and convinced public will give the 
best assurance of success. 


tanding as adequacy in any other major subject in the school 
urriculum, 


Medical schools are Gerea to include in their curriculum a mini- 
num of seventy-two hours for the study of public health and pre- 
“syeube medicine, the teaching to be in part clinical. 

Committees were appointed to study the fields outlined 
dy both resolutions for report at the next meeting, and to 
vork out model methods of putting these various principles 
nto practice, 

For its two general assemblies the association chose the 
fitting subjects of Politics in the Health Departments and 
[deal Municipal Health Department Practice. Opinion ap- 
seared to be quite unanimous that when the true meaning 
of politics—that is, the application of public opinion to 
zovernment—replaced the invidious implication of the diver- 
sion of public office to private gain, the more politics in 

e health department, the better. The picture of the ideal 
1ealth department organization for a city of 100,000 was a 
suitable conclusion of a painstaking study, which has just 
een completed, of municipal health practice in the eighty- 
free ‘ities that have the largest population in the 


cities 
| States. 
ne of adequate and scientific health organization 
as perhaps the sharpest picture left on the 
who. shared § in the events of this important 
HAvEN EMERSON 


The Lame Mind 


HERE has been a tremendous advance in the care and 
the treatment of the insane in New York state during 
the last half-century. The first visitors of the State Charities 
Aid Association found frightful conditions; such, for in- 
stance, as the man who had lain for seventeen years in a 
drygoods box upon a bed of straw which was occasionally 


_burnt and renewed. He was covered by a ragged quilt and 


fed by an idiot attendant. He was transferred to the Wil- 
lard State Hospital, one of the three state institutions of 
its kind. Now, according to the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, patients in the state hospitals are given every com- 
fort possible in spite of overcrowded conditions. “There are 
nearly three thousand insane patients out on parole. The 
tragic note in this problem of the insane is that, of the six 
thousand persons who this year will probably form the en-: 
tering class for the hospitals of the state, about 40 per cent. 
would not be in the procession if they had been placed under 
proper treatment when the abnormal tendencies first showed 
themselves. The prevention of mental disease lags be- 
cause we have not yet created the needed working stations, 
the friendly, sympathetic and professionally competent clinics 


for early diagnosis of the lame mind, parallel to those which — g 


have been developed for the lame lung. 


Telling the Heal 


Gc NTERPRET the findings of laboratory inves 
tion for the man in the street,” urged Dr. I 
mett Holt before the Américan Child Hy 
Association when it met in Washington. Gé 

the health idea across has become to an increasing de 

a matter of putting it into graphic form. With chik 

of course, the part played by games and pictures is oby 

but even the American Society for the Control of Ca 
with its direct appeal to the self-interest of the adult; 

a series of posters essential in its educational effort. A 

respondent sends us from Sao Paulo, Brazil, a set of 

ored postcards which are used by the Instituto de Hy 
in a variety of good causes—from the taking of a daily 
to the wearing of shoes to avoid hookworm infection. 

four larger prints on these pages, reproduced from ¥ 
blocks by Paul Honoré; and circulated by the Ds 

Tuberculosis Society, suggest how pleasing and how! 

the health poster may be when conceived and executed 


PINEAPPLE 


The blazing tropic Carribbees 

Bore me amid the sapphire seas. 
Now countless acres kept and tilled 
With my perfumed spears are filled. 
Hawaii is my favorite home, 

North of her air I never roam. 


ory in Pictures 


listinction. “Too much of the publicity in circula- 
lies on a well-intentioned idea for success instead of 
ng its message by thoroughly good workmanship, as 
yinted out at the “clinic” of health publicity con- 
at the Cleveland meeting of the American Public 
. Association by E. G. Routzahn of the Russell Sage 
ation. ‘The small drawings with the accompanying 
are from Miss Jenkins’ Sketch Book, the latest prod- 
the versatile and ingenious publicity staff of the Child 
Organization. It is so designed that the drawings 
- copied and colored by small fingers while the virtues 
thful fruits and vegetables sink deep into the young- 
memory. “That publicity of this sort finds a quick 
se is evident from the fact that this organization’s 
salth alphabet had a circulation of more than two 
and, still more convincingly, from the testimony of 
school-teachers whose pupils absorb it eagerly and 
0 ‘“make up” health jingles of their-own. 


| THE DOWER 


CHERRY 
In the fifth century—quite remote,— 
An Emperor wise sat in a boat 
In old Japan, and drank his tea. 
My blossoms, blown away from me, 
Fell in his cup—he spoke my fate:-— 
“ This lovely flower we'll cultivate.” 
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“Health in Education—Education in Health” 


LMOST every boy wants to be the strong man of the 
circus or the daredevil of the movies; almost every girl 


the Circassian Queen who rides three horses bareback and ' 


leaps so nimbly through the paper-filled hoops. The prob- 
lem of child health education is to arouse an interest in the 
process of attaining and maintaining health equal to the 
child’s natural delight in the product itself.’ Child health 
education is nothing if it is not concrete, as natural and 
normal and vital as health itself. “Iwo signal triumphs of the 
movement to establish this ideal in the minds of educational 
and health officials and of the public itself have been recorded 
during the past month—the resolution of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, quoted elsewhere in this issue, urging 
that education and practice in health habits be made part of 
the public school curriculum to be graded and credited as any 
other subject; the other ‘‘ Healthland,” the joint exhibit of 
official and private child health agencies at the National Dairy 
Show at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

New proof of ‘the returns on even a small investment in 
health education have been brought forward recently by C. E. 
’ Turner, Professor of Biology and Public Health at the Mas- 
~ sachusetts Institute of Technology, writing in The Nation’s 


Health on his experiments at Somerville and Malden, Mas- 


sachusetts. In certain classes definite health instruction was 
given, in no case for more than one hour a week, supple- 
mented to a certain extent by a health emphasis in other 
school work, while in similar groups no health instruction 
was given. At Somerville only one child of thirty-nine, who 
received the instruction, failed to make a normal growth; in 
two control groups of the same size, nine and sixteen, respec- 
tively, did not achieve it. At Maldén nearly 50 per cent of 
a group of 247 children, underweight for their age, were dis- 
tinctly nearer the normal after four months of teaching. In 
a similar group of 141 who received no training, only 26 per 
cent came nearer to standard during the same period. The 
work was non-medical and non-technical, accomplished by 
talks on health habits, and the keeping of habit and growth 
records and of health ‘scrap-books, 


Granted the why of child health education, the St. Pai 
Healthland set a new highwater mark for the how. Co 
ceived by the famous health clown ‘“‘ Happy,” Clifford Gol 
smith of the Child Health Organization, executed by Mart 
Jenter of Mount Vernon, New York, and made possible | 
the generosity of the National Dairy Council, Healthlar 
became a real village, covering acres, in the great buildif 
which had housed St. Paul’s county fairs. 

“The Smiles Come Out of the Milk Bottle,” declare 
the legend on the side of one of the swaying lanterns th 
twinkled everywhere among real trees. But so did somethif 
else. For the milk bottle was a great turret with a windit 
staircase inside, and from its top a steady line of laughit 
children tumbled unceasingly down a playground:slide. Fre 
the radio loud-speaker came such gems as “ For a good co 
plexion apply one apple to the face daily and rub in until 
disappears” or “‘ Try our cow’s vanishing cream.” Whi 
you visited the radio station itself, you found the set mai 
of carrots and beets and string beans, for it was through thé 
that the power came. 

Through the midst of Healthland, past Prune Bridge at 
the Vegetable House with its picket fence of string beans, 
the Healthland Railway, its ticket offices as besieged by tra 
ellers as the Grand Central on the Fourth of July. And q) 
ticket? A regular, printed ticket form, but it said: 
Mate) s1s, stil bde “1 weigh’. uk 6 ag lh Shou 
Weigh......” University students, and members of th 
practice work in home economics courses, and members of t 
women’s clubs cooperated with the members of the 
Health Organization, who ran the railway, in weighing tk 
children and filling in the tickets which enabled them 1 
ride. Each child had to give his “ number ”—what he shou 
weigh for his age and height—when he entered the train. 

In one day 27,000 persons: parents, teachers and child re 
visited Healthland. All the week such crowds besieged 
that from time to time the doors had to be closed and t 
hall cleared to make room for clamoring new arrivals. Ch 
dren and parents | alike became visibly aglow with health ¢ 


, is 


orbed almost unconsciously the “ Rules of 


” which twinkled above them from lanterns or on 


ne’ 
ter or were chanted through the radio horn. ~ 

ide from the extent of its appeal, however, probably the 
t interesting feature of Healthland was the cooperation 
ich had made it possible. It represented health education 
a basis of economic self-support. The ideas, the person- 
4 the plans were contributed by the specialized scientific 
7 educational groups who had them to offer; the money 
‘the Dairymen’s Association, which appreciated the -eco- 
mic importance of sound health education. Gaps in the 
sonnel were filled by volunteers from St. Paul, who had 
ne special fitness to recommend them. ‘The city’s news- 
yers offered prizes to the school which had the largest 
mbers of children at the exhibit, or to the children who 
ote the best accounts of it. Healthland was an artistic 
1 educational achievement, made possible by the joint 
arts of specialists, commercial interests, and the benefiting 


dlic. 
, 


BN Glettone in Child. Health 


-EALTHIER and happier children developing into bet- 
A ter grown-ups, so that eventually one community nurse 
y replace ten policemen—that was the glowing goal which 


rbert Hoover, president of the American Child Hygiene - 


sociation, held out at its recent convention in Washington. 
cial force was given to this hope by his announcement at 
‘same time of the virtual merger of the association and 
Child Health Organization of America, the two leading 
unteer agencies in the field of child héalth. 

4 division of labor already had been effected between the 
) organizations. The American Child Hygiene Associa- 
1, which was founded in 1909 as the American Associa- 
1 for the Reduction of Infant Mortality, confined its ef- 
ts to children under five; the Child Health Organization, 
ich came into being in "1918, partly in response to de- 
nds made imperative by war conditions, carried the child 
rom his start in school, stressing nutrition and the teach- 
of health habits. Under the amalgamation, which prob- 
y will be effected by January under the name of the 
erican Child Health Association, the new organization 
1 be able to arrange a coordinated plan to safeguard child 
Ith from birth through adolescence, “ 
history of child health,” according to Dr. Philip Van 

chairman of the association’s executive committee. 

rh general aims and ideals of the joint undertaking, as 
y were stated by Mr. Hoover, are quoted elsewhere in this 
e. Chief of the specific plans of the new organization, 
0 far as they have been announced, are the demonstrations 
three American cities, to be made possible by the gift of 
‘Commonwealth Fund, which has pledged $230,000 an- 
lly for five years for this work. The cities to be selected 
st have a population of between 15,000 and 25,000; an 
int mortality of at least 100 per thousand live births: a 
ire to cooperate in the work, and a reasonable assurance 


t those parts of the program which prove sound shall be 


ried on through local funds and responsibility after the 
lonstration period is over. One area is to be chosen from 
South, one from the Far West, and one from the upper 
pies Valley, including the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 

Ay pone Dakota and Wisconsin. Some idea of what may 
accomplished i in such a test is to be gleaned from the in- 
figures for the whole registration area, which 
from 101 per thousand births in 1918, to 76 in 1921. 
hana important feature of the merging of the two 
their expression of a tendency which i is aris- 
y among volunteer agencies. In the spring of 
tions which dealt with child health, in- 


a real milestone in | 
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the National Child Labor Committee, the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing, and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, joined to form a National Child Health 
Council, which established headquarters with an executive 
secretary in the autumn of the same year, to coordinate opin- 
ion on policies, methods of work, literature and other prob- 
lems of common interest to them, and to deal with other 
private and with public agencies in the same field. This new 
amalgamation is a further step in the same direction. 


Fighting Epidemics 


N THE wake of one of the greatest epidemics the world 
has ever known—typhus in Russia—comes the announce- 
ment that the Hygiene Committee of the League of Nations 
has accepted the offer of the Rockefeller Foundation to pro- 
vide $30,000 annually for five years to establish an interna- 
tional office to distribute information on epidemics. The same 
organization is to give $60,000 to the committee each year, to 
make possible an interchange of staff in the public health 
services of various countries. 

Why such measures are not only wise but imperative is 
told in the tale of Russia. Typhus became epidemic in that 
country four years ago. Despite the heroic efforts of public 
authorities and the medical profession—efforts which included 
the organization, during internal and external warfare and 
famine, of more than a hundred disinfecting trains, of bath- 
ing and laundry trains, feeding trains, and disinfecting sta- 
tions on the railways to treat the refugees from warfare and 
hunger—typhus passed from an epidemic to a pandemic and 
filtered through the “cordon sanitaire’ to Russia’s 
neighbors. 

During four years there were between twenty and 
thirty million cases, one to every four or five of the popula- 
tion. Estimates of the typhus dead—based on careful investi- 
gation—vary from two and one half to three millions. Typhus 
followed the armies, playing no favorites. It has actually 
diminished Russia’s population. ba 

Only a guess can be hazarded as to the role which inter- 
national cooperation could have played in this losing battle. 
It could have provided the prime needs: soap, disinfectants, 
clothing. It could have supplied doctors to aid that dwin- 
dling profession in Russia, for such was the strain on the Rus- 
sian physicians that the typhus death rate among them was 
twice that of the ordinary population. It could have de- 
creased the menace which Russia cast—and still is casting— 
over her immediate neighbors and even more distant parts of 
the world. Enlightened self-interest, if nothing else, must 
force general support of these efforts to safeguard reational 
health on an international basis. 


AS HEALTH education and preventive medicine unite to 
lengthen the average life span, they make possible the increase 
in deaths from cancer, which has been a dark shadow on mor- 
tality statistics in recent years. Cancer is a disease of middle 
and old age. Only 3 per cent of deaths of persons between 
30 and 35 were due to cancer; between 45 and 65 that dis- 
ease was responsible for an average of almost 12 per cent. 
Checking mortality in infancy and childhood inevitably in- 


creases the group in which cancer plays its most devastating — 


role. While the death rate in New York state from all 
causes has been declining appreciably, the cancer rate has in- 
creased from an average of 83.7 per 100,000 in 1913-17 to 
104.6 in 1921. To offset this dark aspect of public health 
advance is the special function of the American Society for 


the Control of Cancer, which is sponsoring a National Cancer 


Week, November 12-18. According to the society, observance 
of two watchwords—early diagnosis and immediate treatment 
—would have saved the lives of half of the 90,000 persons 
who died from cancer in the past year in the United States. 


Consider the Foreman 


O make goods plentiful and men dear is calculated 
to satisfy the desires of the public, capital and 
labor. In setting forth in some detail how capital 
and labor can best cooperate to this end in the 
plants themselves, the consideration in practical detail of 
what capital should provide for this purpose is first in order. 
Adequate production under capitalism involves suitable 
means, material and men, in well-balanced coordination with 
skillful direction, and operating under the conditions and 
incentives which secure a happy response from all concerned 
in the endeavor. 
It is needless to say that in our day the more modern the 
character’ of the physical factors—buildings, machinery, 
equipment, and railroad and other transportation service, 
‘the greater the likelihood of the success of the business. 
That is, the kind of plant and environment that people have 
to work and live in is almost as important as the kind of 
people who come to work. But I wish to stress here those 
factors whose qualities directly and personally affect the 
wage-earner. 

Workers are quick to sense the absence or existence of 
brainy, helpful provisions in equipment, system and manage- 
ment for making the day’s work expeditious, fruitful and 
less fatiguing. Scientific management, which rightly con- 
tends for the better way of doing everything in industry, 
ignored at first the psychology of the worker—the tremen- 
dous potency of a “‘ state of mind.” Scientific managers know 
better now, and while abating none of their competence and 
zeal in the application of the scientific method to the material 
processes and to the systems of industry, they have learned 
that a mistake was made in their comparative neglect’ of 
the emotions and prejudices of the wage-earners who must 
in the end “ deliver the goods.” ‘These folks and their feel- 
ings are also important facts in the premises, and they do not 


yield to formulae or to any plans, however clever, which — 


regard them as means rather than ends. 


SSUMING the existence of a good plant; the assist- 

ance of good planning for production; job-analysis, 
time-study, and all research essential to discovering the best 
about what can be done, where it can be done, how it can 
be done and by whom, we may ask what more in the 
premises capital can do about organizing production among 
its own human factors. 

The answer is, that the moral, mental and technical 
abilities of the non-commissioned officers of industry—the 
foremen, the men in front, the men next to the men who 
“ deliver the goods,” should receive especial attention. In 
fact, too much emphasis can hardly be laid upon the necessity 
for raising the quality and performance of all supervision. 
Capitalism, however enlightened and progressive in intention 
and policy, must multiply itself through its minor executives 
who make the actual contacts with the employes. There is 
no other way and no short cut even by this way. 

Of a little over 9,000,000 people gainfully employed in 
manufacturing plants and nearly 4,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed in construction and the hand trades, somewhat less 
than 10 per cent are owners and executives occupying various 
positions of trust and authority over the workers—managers, 
superintendents, general foremen, foremen, assistant fore- 
men, inspectors and clerical supervisors, 


‘however obtained, capital and management must see th 


That is to say, our 290,105 manufacturing establishment 
are run by between 800,000 and 900,000 major and miné 
executives and supervisors from about 25 to 65 years of ag 
but chiefly consisting of foremen of relatively small groups 6 
wage-earners, who have it in their power—other things being 
equal—to make these groups happy and responsive or 
happy and grudging, according to their ability and desi 
and that of the owners, to handle the human factors wi 
and well. 


OREMEN have usually fair technical competence 
though often none too much. But so far as being st 
lected for executive ability is concerned—frequently th 
“just happen,” and when the weaker ones have held thei 
Positions a long time and nothing has been done to qualif 
them psychologically and in a humanitarian way for tk 
job, the employer has wished upon himself, usually perme 
nently, that incubus of the modern plant, namely, the “ har 
boiled” executive. He is not always a foreman. 
higher up he is the more harm he can do and the harder } 
is to reform. Too great stress cannot be laid upon 
selection of executives, the true measurement of their qual 
ties, and reasonable measures for developing their abilitie 
This, I believe, is much neglected in the case of the im 
mediate supervisors of the workmen. iN 
Some foremen of course are only sojourners in that pos 
tion. They are the bright young men getting experien¢ 
on their way up. They possss higher qualifications and mo 
actual ability than the lower job demands or can take. Th 
great bulk of the foremen, however, are there to stay, am 


they are made as competent as possible in handling men 
well as in making things. : 

What can be done about it? Much, in several ways whic 
will tend to improve the relations of capital and labor. N 
investment which capital can make for this purpose exceet 
in returns the systematic development of its non-commi 
sioned officers, its foremen—the men in front. Only 6 
multiplying itself through competent minor executives ¢ 
capital and its management fulfill its duty to the wag 
earners. There are three principal ways of developing th 
foreman otherwise than as a technician: ‘ ; 
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1. Foreman training for production with stress upon handlii 
the human factors. 4 
a Foreman training as interpreter of capital’s industrial relatiot 
policy. 5 
3. Foreman training as management representative in councils. 


The stock objection from unenterprising and easily di 
couraged management is, ‘‘ Our foremen won't study,” af 
it must be realized at the outset that the average forems 
will not exert himself to find subjects for study, nor wi 
he study anything and everything that a beneficent manag 
ment puts before him. ‘This is subject to exceptions, | 
course. There are some rare fellows who haunt nig 
schools, enroll in correspondence courses, read the new boo 
on management, or seek industrial education in other dir 
tions. But these do not represent the average foreman, w: 
is generally pretty well satisfied with his own qualification 
does not hanker for any more education, and conside 
he has done all that the company has any right to e 


ien he has spent his eight or nine hours a day on 
It is necessary, therefore, to recognize two important con- 
ions in securing the foremen’s enthusiastic interest in a 
dy program, The men will respond if the right kind of 
portunity and material for study are provided, and if the 
gram is presented to them in the right way. 

In other words, stabilized foremen as a rule will not seek 
ining. In the average plant they will give little thought 
their own accord to any educational opportunity, no mat- 
how practical and interesting it may be. If they are left 
their own initiative, it doesn’t interest them. The man- 
sment must do the seeking for them, and must then exercise 
‘natural faculty of leadership to bring the foremen to 
ept an appropriate training program, » 

Also, foremen will not study a-thing simply because it is 
élled “foremanship training,” “executive training,” 
hop technique,” “industrial economics,” or something 
= supposed to tie up to their work. Sometimes they can 
brought to begin a course simply through the urging of 
- management; but that does not guarantee they will 
p it up, follow it through and really study it, and with- 
- that fruitful sequel much is lost. 


“HE average permanent foreman cannot be tackled from 
. the angle of the industrial engineer or of the pedantic 
icator or of the vocational teacher rightly provided for the 
yices in a business. If that is the program, the stock 
ection is right; the foreman will not study. Nevertheless 
‘must to a large extent improve the relations of capital and 
or through the foremen we now have, and lean but lightly 
on the supply of college-trained intelligence which is lack- 
in practical perspective and which, in most cases, is not 
ng to “ stay put.” 
The prime object of any plan of foremen development is to 
e such pivot men the “ organization ” viewpoint, a broader 
ception of their work, a stimulus to improved effort, and 
lead them to do some actual studying of the manage- 
nt principles that must be understood and practiced. ‘The 
estion is how best to accomplish this object. 
Leaving out of account the purely superficial efforts of 
ne companies that delude themselves with the notion they 
. training their foremen by holding occasional foremen’s 
etings or plant gatherings of purely social import, there 
» three main plans from which the average concern may 
ke a choice. 
The first may be roughly called the straight “lecture 
in,” and consists of a series of lectures by university pro- 
sors, industrial engineers, inspirational speakers or plant 
ccutives. Usually the talks are mimeographed and dis- 
buted among the members of the class afterwards. As 
irly as can be calculated, about 2,900 of the foremen in 
nerican industries or one-third of one per cent of the total 
ye received intermittent instruction under this method, 
‘ich im its successive contacts through uncoordinated lec- 
es does not cut very deeply into the foremen’s minds and 
refore does not accomplish much. 
The second plan is to have a well-qualified executive or 
ined leader conduct a series of conference discussions 
which various phases of plant management are thrashed 
t by the “case method.” Perhaps as many as 3,100 
emen have been coached in this way in small groups. The 
tem has been fairly successful in a few plants, depending 
on the ability of the foremen to discuss plant problems 
elligently, and upon the ability of the man in charge to 
aw out the men’s thoughts and make the sessions continu- 
ly interesting. The “conference” method is a good 
low-up to a prior well-conducted study course which has 
yused general interest, but, when undertaken without suff- 
- appreciation or related ideas in the minds of the par- 
it is not resultful. 
ethod in general use is the “standard group 
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study course” which is frankly preliminary, but neverthe- 


less thorough. It aims to engage the entire supervisory 
force in a fairly intensive study of production fundamentals 
and prepares these key men to get the maximum good out of 
future continuation conferences. It is designed to unify the 
ideas of the organization on sound principles of foreman- 
ship and of employe contacts; to arouse the men’s enthusi- 
asm for the study of production problems and to plant in 
their minds certain essential broad knowledge on which to 
base more specialized study. It is a method that has had far 
wider adoption than the other plans; probably more than 
ten times as many foremen have been trained under it as 
under either of the others, and much valuable experience has 


, been derived. The chief aim of the standard method is 


to “put over” a study program with men who would not 
normally seek self-improvement. If well organized and con- 
ducted by people who know their business—usually out- 
side specialists—the plan rarely fails to accomplish its aim 
and to lay a solid foundation for continuation work by fore- 
men on their own initiative. 

This continuation work should be a permanent feature 
and managements should see that the opportunity created 
for it by a successful preliminary course is not frittered away 
by a letting down of interest on the part of the employer 
later on. 

At every stage in solving every problem presented by 
industry we must get the intelligent group among capital, 
labor and the public to plan and organize for the mass. If 
we glean and sieve and separate intelligently and diligently 
amongst the mass of the gainfully employed and are good 
trustees and educators of what we find, we will add consid- 
erably to the number of people who can “ start something.” 

Joun CALDER 


What 


Industrial Engineering 
Is For 


Mas” laymen will be glad of the statement of Presi- 
dent Joseph W. Roe in his opening address at the 
recent conference of the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
which took as its major subject Industry and Economics: 

We are at another joining of the ways. Fifty years ago it became 
evident that industrial waste and mechanical inefficiency were no 
longer negligible. Today, with the increasing scale of production, 
it is becoming evident that social wastes are no longer tolerable. 

It has sometimes been difficult for the outsider to thread 
the way through the ranks of those experts whose job was 
to see to it that the expensive machinery should yield the 
highest return on its cost—that employes and materials 
should travel always the shortest distance between two 
points, that each moment of time from the blowing of the 
factory whistle in the morning to the clanging shut of the 
factory doors at night, should yield its definite financial 
return, 

In the absence of any general translation of such things as 
these into terms of human comfort and happiness, there 
has been a growing tendency on the part of the workers to 
ask: What was there in it for them when the machinery 
operated at full capacity? When the overhead carriers 
rushed materials from department to department? When 
they themselves proceeded with geometrical directness 
through the necessary operations of their jobs? The con- 
nection between the lives they led and the greatest imagin- 
able efficiency of the nation’s industry had remained obscure. 


‘Low production costs, increasing output, labor turnover, 


budgeting, accounting, sales, resistance—how were they the 
better or the worse for these things? ; 
But the key-note of Professor Roe’s address, “ social 
wastes are no longer tolerable,” was taken up again and 
again during the convention. Arthur Todd of Kuppen- 
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heimer & Company stressed the Huge values of invention 
and management and efficiency. M. R. Denison of the 
Studebaker Corporation showed how the mechanical han- 
dling of materials by reducing the strain on unskilled 
muscles increases the need for skilled brains and the better 
possibilities of living that go with their use. All through 
this convention of the industrial engineers came the recog- 
nition of the social implications of operating industry 
efficiently and well—the human responsibility involved in 
the making of things. 

There was, of course, plenty of the more specialized 
technical discussions that involved the workers—how to 
select them scientifically, how to eliminate their fatigue, how 
to make them produce the greatest amount at the least 
cost, under what sort of management they worked most 
effectively, and the whole series of problems within indus- 
trial establishments. In general it was an able and interest- 
ing presentation of the problems of the industrial engineer, 
but the president’s statement that social waste was no longer 
tolerable was a new light by which to answer the question, 
What is industrial engineering for? ‘ 


Labor and Learning 


Rs the delegates of the eleven countries who attended 
the First International Conference on Workers’ Edu- 
cation in Brussels, Belgium, there remained little doubt as 
to the function of workers’ education in the realm of inter- 
national affairs. ‘The surpassing need of a war-weary world, 
as expressed by the various workers’ educational groups, was 
to rebuild and to reconstruct a more vital and a more en- 
during international consciousness. 

In the accomplishment of that task, education seemed the 
way, and labor the hope. Not that the task rested exclu- 
sively upon the workers of the world, but because there was 
an instinctive sympathy and an understanding among work- 
ers in the various countries which, if made articulate, might 
strengthen international good-will and cooperation. Cer- 
tainly no one who attended the Brussels conference could 
fail to be impressed with the complete absence of. bitterness 
or prejudice among all the delegates toward one another; it 
‘seemed as though the conference itself had made an effective 
demonstration of the way to peace. 

During the conference a story was told of a Belgian miner 
who lived in a mining village near the German frontier. He 
was an active member of his union and of the Belgian labor 
movement. At the time of the invasion of Belgium by Ger- 
many, this miner was one of the first to protest against the 
action of the German government, and was forthwith ar- 
rested as a hostage by the German military authorities, and 
cast into prison. Subsequently he was sentenced to be shot, 


but his sentence was commuted. During the entire period of. 


the war he was held a prisoner and was persecuted by the 
military authorities during his incarceration. After the arm- 
istice was signed and the prisoners were released, this miner 
was the first man in all of Belgium to apply to the educa- 
tional authorities in Belgium for the six-weeks exchange 
visit of his child for a German child. 

The great war has shaken to its very foundations the 
labor movement in all countries; yet the evidences are many 
that there is a high resolve among workers that the catas- 
trophe of 1914-18\should not prejudice their own future re- 
lations. Indeed, the resolution adopted .by the conference 
for an interchange of students from workers’ colleges in 
various countries marked the direction of the movement. 

To this international conference the Workers’ Educa- 


THE ‘SURVEY 


| November ‘ A 
Great rain. the American’ movement seems sm 
inconsequential. Bie 
Yet one must not ignore the fact that workers’ edu 
tion, which was an unsubstantial dream a few years ago 
this country, has now become a permanent and vital f 
in the American labor movement. A movement ‘which f 
years ago could present but four experiments reaching a ff 
thousands, in two cities in the United States, has stretch 
across the country until on the Pacific Coast alone there 
six labor colleges reaching thousands of students. Upwar 
of seventy Trade Union Colleges and Workers’ Stud 
Classes are now in operation in many of the states an 
scarcely a local union of this country has not heard some di 
cussion on workers’ education. ‘The American Federatio 
of Labor, international-and national unions, state fedeérg 
tions’and central bodies all over the country have not 
endorsed the movement but have effected affiliation with 
Workers’ Education Bureau, so that the educational aspit 
tions of their membership may be served. 5 
With the opening of the fall classes probably twenty t hou- 
sand workingmen and women will take part in the programs 
for adult education which are being developed. ‘This’ ne 
alliance between labor and learning is bearing fruit; bo 
education and workmen are profiting. New methods: 
teaching are being developed, a new view-point on the soc 
sciences is emerging, and a new series of text-books are b 
evolved to meet adequately the needs of adult instructi 
The advent of workers’ education in the United Sta 
marks a new advance in the American labor movement} 
may leave its impress on American education. i. 
SPENCER MILLER, Ja. 
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Compulsory Arbitration in- 
Norway 


HE Norwegian Storting has passed a compulsory a i 
tration law. According to this law the governn 
in conflicts between trade unions and employers which | 
danger public interests, is entitled to decide that an rb 
tration court shall pass judgment and that no stoppage 7 
work on account of the disagreement be allowed. ‘The at 
tration court consists of five members, one appointed by 
trade unions, one by the employers’ associations and t 
including the chairman, by the government. The law 
been passed for one year only. It is the duty of the cc 
to gather evidence from the contesting parties, but judgm 
may be passed in the conflict even if one or both 
are absent. The judgment is passed by simple majonall 
is binding as in the case of wage agreements. With 
the consent of the parties, however, it may not be ¥ 
for more than two years. Illegal stoppage of work m 7 
punished with fines up to 25,000 kroner. 
A compulsory arbitration law was passed as early as 19 
This law lasted, with few modifications, until April 1, 1g 
but was not renewed that year. During this period the a 
tration court passed judgment on the great iron and min 
conflict in 1916, the machinists’ conflict in 1920 ané 
connection with the large labor conflict in 1920. a 
The new compulsory arbitration law builds on the e 
riences gained through this earlier legislation and was pé 
by the combined efforts of the parliamentary grouy ups 
the left, the agriculturists, the socialists and the commur 
Only the conservatives: voted against the bill. The ! 
parties voted in favor of the measure in spite of the 
that they are against the principle of compulsory arbitra 
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i tion Bureau of America, with the Cooperative League of It may be concluded that this is partly due to a desi 
"4 America, was invited to represent the workers’ educational these party groups to support politically the gov 
a movement in the United States. Compared with the twenty of the lefts whose power rests on a rather unsaf 

j years and more of experience and accomplishment, for ex- mentary foundation. 

one ample, that represents the workers’ education movement in The advantages of the arbitration law are jud; dgec 
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ffectiveness sith oleh it will counteract unemploy- 
Labor conflicts in the coming year, it is expected, will 
solved without a stoppage of work that leads to unem- 
nt and disaster. On the other hand the employers 
ue that if wages are not considerably lowered in the near 
ure it will prove impossible to keep the industrial estab- 
ments running without risking economic ruin. Which 
these arguments is more correct probably will be evident 
en the prolongation of the present law will be discussed a 
r from now. 

The Arbitration Court already has passed judgments in 
2w labor conflicts, in every instance reducing wages con- 
ably. The first decision affected the iron and metal 
ustry; in this case the court decided that wages, to 
ow a fall in the cost of living, should be reduced by 
ut 20 per cent. The workers, according to a decision 
the court of arbitration the spring of 1920, were entitled 
two weeks’ vacation with full pay, provided they had . 
n working continually for twelve weeks with the same 
2. ‘This was reduced to one week by the new court. The 
ision of the present court will be in effect until March, 
3. with the proviso that in case the cost of living advances 
declines by next October six points compared with the 
: of living in April, the question may be taken up again. 
‘revision. The other disputes settled by the court so far 
e been solved i in conformity with the same principles. 
ARNE KILDAL 


Exporting holtane 


}) EGARDING the Italian emigrant as a national export, 
. and yet as a national asset to be recalled to the home- 
d at need, the Italian government has just completed the 
lerican end of a careful study of immigration as it affects 
h countries. 
[he commissioner- Baer of immigration, Ghicepoe de | 
chaelis, and Cavalier Luigi P. Mariani, swung round > 
circle of the large Italian colonies in this country, and 
k back with them a mass of material to support their 
ommendation for a treaty arrangement with the United 
tes whereby emigration may be duly regulated with refer- 
e to our changing economic needs. This would of course 
olve much more thorough supervision and some modifica- 
1, as well, of the present contract labor law, which makes 
importation of labor for definite jobs impossible. 
since the war, Italy has been opposed to emigration in 
aciple, but has recognized that up to a certain point it is 
eficial both to Italy and to the country receiving immi- 
tion through the transfer of Italy’s surplus labor to fill 
ds elsewhere, The government has, therefore, under- 
en to regulate this movement on a strictly business.basis. 
e Emigration Commission has been organized to keep 
‘inventory of Italy’s labor supply and to find markets 
aad for surplus laborers who desire to emigrate. The 
siency of this system has been demonstrated by the better 
ss of Italian immigrants now coming to America and the 
raordinary record Italy has made in never exceeding its 
yual quota of a mere 42,000. 
he Emigration Commission through its eight thousand 
cers, keeps in daily touch with unemployment in Italy, 
tuning the numbers and occupations of those out of 
and their wishes in regard to emigration. Equipped 
h this data, they can then negotiate with other countries 
the export of laborers. When the French minister of 
, engaged in rebuilding the devastated areas, needs cer- 
ypes of workmen which cannot be supplied in France, 
with Italy for the delivery under contract, for 
sriods, of the specified number of workmen skilled 
recess ry trades, The contract finished, they are 
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By a careful system of examination adapted to the rules 
of the country of immigration, and by coaching in the laws, 
customs and, in many cases, the language of the new coun- 
try, the Remeranon Commission seeks to make her export 
of labor a standardized article, satisfactory to the purchaser 
and a credit to Italy. The danger that these men will 
become public charges upon finishing their work is avoided 
by Italy’s guarantee to repatriate all citizens who are unem- 
ployed or without support. 

The American law now in force has led the Italian gov- 
ernment to make a strict examination of all prospective 
emigrants according to American mental and physical tests 
before permitting them to purchase steamship tickets or 
obtain passports. Since a quota of 42,000 has replaced an 
annual emigration of hundreds of ‘thousands, the govern- 
ment has assigned specific quotas to each Italian ship in order 
to keep within the limit. 

The Italian government desires to substitute such care- 
fully guarded qualitative selection of emigration for the 
quantitative. principle now obtaining. National pride will 
not permit her to send unwanted workers. She does not 
look with favor on the selection of desirable immigrants in 


Italy by our consuls or other representatives, but prefers to — 


take the responsibility herself. 

Italy has seen some of her best blood drained away into 
foreign countries: By such careful regulation, she wishes to 
keep a governing hand upon her emigrants in order to bring 
them back to the homeland. If pursued by each of the ‘old 
countries” this policy would cause great uneasiness in Amer- 
ica, as did the feeling a generation ago that Germany was 
sending emigrants here who were not to become American 
citizens but were to remain citizens of the land from which 
they came. 

The problem cannot be stated in economic terms alone. 
Any attempt to regulate the distribution of newcomers in 
this country is likely to run counter to a thousand ties of 
kinship and acquaintance. But the Italian commissioners 
believe that the plan now in use by France and Italy, if 
adopted here, would give us a better regulated supply of 
immigrant labor without interfering with those who wish 
to come to join husbands, fathers or children—whose status 
now, to be sure, is far from certain. Any selection, they 
feel, would be better than a mere numerical standard such 
as is now applied. 

Regardless of the merits of contract labor in any Un it 
is a question whether the government of the United States 
is ready to meet Italy in an attempt to study the situation 
thoughtfully. C. T. BripGEMAN 


IN ONE of his recent series of articles in The Drama, 


Gregory Zilboorg discusses the vocational problems of © 


the American actor : “ Every theater office in New York offers 
a sad picture of a ‘ labor exchange’ all year around. A play, 
even the best play, is a gamble: who knows whether it will 
succeed or not? Who knows how long it will run? The 
actor is never sure what the morrow will bring him.” Hence 
an interest on the part of the actor in the commercial success 
of theatrical productions that colors all his psychology and 


detracts from the purely artistic preoccupations that should 


be his. A long run represents a daily grind that goes contrary 
to the artistic nature; but the uncertainty of employment, 
the dislike of a nomadic life that makes it impossible for the 
actor to enjoy home life and fills him with constant appre- 
hension creates a perpetual conflict between the desire for 
perfection and that for elementary economic security and a 
normal life. ‘‘ He is tired of being insecure; he is sick of 
sitting for hours at the door of the manager’s office; he 
strikes at last a long run, like a gold mine, and thus may be 
secure for a while. He exchanges his artistic mission for 
security. This is his tragedy.” 


ny 


EDUCATION 


Is Our Education a National Menace P 


HE inevitable has happened. As a matter of fact 

it has been happening for the past two years. But 

now it is out in the open.’ In order to understand 

some present events, we must go back at least a 
dozen years for some pertinent illustrations. For example, 
in 1910, the State Bankers’ Association of Minnesota, after 
making an investigation into the results of education in 
the state and the nation, published a report, in which they 
said: 

For a hundred years our education system has been wrong in 
this country. We find that the education given every boy and girl 
in America was originally intended, when adopted and put into use, 
for the sons of wealthy men who never intended to earn a living. 
All they intended to do was to be gentlemen, to look after what 
their fathers had already accumulated; to learn the classic lan- 
guages; and to be gentlemen. Because we have no definite plan 
of education, because every boy in America is regarded as the equal 
of every other boy, we have allowed a system of education to grow 
up here that doesn’t fit anybody for anything, It doesn’t fit them 
to be gentlemen; it doesn’t fit them to take a practical part in the 
numerous activities of a country as new and undeveloped as our own, 


At about the same time, the city of Chicago became at 
least partially convinced of the same fundamental defect in 
our educational efforts. Under the leadership of a former 
superintendent of schools who had gone to Germany for 
inspiration (and Germany was, in 1910, one of the world’s 


chief sources of educational inspiration) a very considerable . 


group of Chicagoans worked out a plan for separating the 
school system of Illinois into two parallel systems, one for 
those children who by reason either of native taste or of 
economic circumstances were to go into the industries; the 
other for those children who, for like reasons, were to go 
into the learned callings and social leaderships and into the 
life of leisure. A great battle raged over this plan in sev- 
eral successive sessions of the state legislature. ‘The final 
quietus was put upon it by the war: “ made in Germany ” 
was not regarded as highly in 1914 as it was in 1910. 

Educational theorists and the classicists were greatly exer- 
cised at this same time by the menace of our program of 
universal education. A professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin wrote: 

Liberal education, once a distinction and an advantage, has been 
cheapened. . . As in Mark Twain’s story, there were no gen- 
tlemen because every one was a gentleman, or claimed to be; so 
there is now no intellectual aristocracy because everyone is an 
intellectual aristocrat. . Like the church, which was inundated 
by the spiritually unfit in the times of Constantine and lost its high 


quality, intellectual life under democracy has become debased 
through taking to itself the whole world of the intellectually unfit. 


All these things happened before the war. The bankers 
of Minnesota wanted education reorganized on more prac- 
tical lines. Business men in Chicago, under what they 
regarded as educational leadership, wanted a school system 
developed which would definitely assure the narrower trade 
training of large areas of the population. University pro- 
fessors were able to argue that liberal education must be 
kept “a distinction and an advantage.” Through much of 
the discussion of that time ran the growing current of 
belief that our general educational program was becoming 
a menace to the nation: it was not producing scholars and 
leaders; it was not producing competent and skilled work- 
ers; it was not fitting anybody for anything! 
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‘mentary; and that a very small percentage of the pec 


On the other hand, the public did not take kindly to the 
practical programs proposed in those days. Americans ha 
been brought up largely on the doctrine that “If you wor 
hard and get your lessons,.you won’t have to work as hai 
as your parents have done!” One evidence of escape fron 
the toils of life, for multitudes of immigrant families, W 
the son or daughter in the high school, and taking the c 
lege preparatory course. Any infringement upon the rig 
of any child to get ready to go to college was regard 
as an attack upon constitutional rights, at least. Any 
tempt to make manual training or domestic arts comp 
sory, or ends in themselves, was pretty generally resent 
For example, in Seattle certain ‘industrial courses” 
organized for the seventh and eighth grades, about 1913- 
In one school where these courses were introduced, f 
parents of the neighborhood descended upon the princip 
on the second day of the term. ‘They demanded the 
moval of the courses from the curriculum. ‘They sai 
“We want our children educated; we don’t want them” 
be carpenters and cooks!” i a 

When the war came on, most of these discussions w 
swallowed up in the more absorbing discussions of educatt 
for citizenship, for patriotism, for 100 per cent Ame 
canism, etc. In the idealisms of those years almost any ki 
of education found its place and its use. Of course, th 
can best serve who are most intelligent and most skille 
But in the complexity of services which a nation at © 
demands, “ they also serve who only stand and wait.” V 
found out that there were a good many people who rath 
enjoyed the latter sort of service—provided it was adequa re 
paid. a 

But we found out, too (or thought we did), that th 
are large areas of our population that are mentally de 
tive; that other large areas are mediocre in intellec 
powers; that comparatively small areas are intellectua 
capable of profiting by, any education above the most 


is to be regarded as so brilliant, so potentially worth whi 
that any sacrifice the rest of us may be called upon to m: 
for their advantage will be only too small a price to § 
for the ultimate good that will accrue to all of us. 

That is to say, the inevitable has happened. ‘The 
is almost over. Soon we shall be back just where we we 
in 1910. We are being told that the nation is endange 
by the efforts to educate all children in common directit 
and to a like degree. Again, as before the war, we | 
being told that our education is failing in its true tests: 
is not producing leaders; it is not producing scholars; if 
not assuring competent and skilled workers; it is not fitt 
anybody for anything. . y 

The old arguments are being dug up, polished, 
bished and made ready for their new-old uses. It is f 
that Germany cannot (for a time, at least) be freely dr: 
upon for illustrations. None the less, Germany, too 
coming back to us. “ After all,” say many former ad 
ents of the German tradition, “after all, they had 
right idea, They just carried it a little bit too far. We 
that now, and we shall be able to guard ourselves aga 
that defect!” a 

This is a part of our educational drift. Somethi 


“aft “aN 

: we all know it—and some admit it. Some of us, 
ted with the idea that America is a chosen land, 
aguely believe that whatever is wrong with us will right 
self, in good time—that Providence looks out for us. 
thers of us, including a good many ‘college presidents and 
“great many scared citizens, believe that the trouble has 
scome rather deep-seated and that radical (they don’t like 
iat word, but it’s the only one that fits the sentence) 
smedies must be applied. The vogue of “ intelligence 
sts” has given them the clue to those remedies. 

Our population must be classified according to its intel- 
tual capacities, and each intellectual level must be dealt 
ith according to a “scientific program.” ‘The country 
eeds workers, skilled, loyal workers, who have not been 
Jucated above their economic and intellectual levels. ‘The 
everend Newell Dwight Hillis finds that at least 32 per 
wnt, and probably 45 per cent, of our population (on the 
asis of the army tests) are inferior in mentality. He finds 


lat almost identically the same percentage of our popula- . 


on is of foreign birth, or native-born of foreign parents. 
‘his close correlation between aliens’ and the mentally 
iferior cannot be regarded as accidental. We should be 
laying safe were we to regard the two areas as for all 
tactical purposes identical: the aliens are the mentally 
ferior! Hence, their education should be limited, prac- 
cal and directed to making them “ good citizens,” and 
yal, grateful workers. 

At the top are those brilliant few who are capable of 
‘coming the “intellectual aristocrats,” just now so beloved 
‘ college presidents and political reformers who are tired 
the democratic struggle. These are to be the special care 
t the schools and the future is to be set ablaze with their 


ry. 

Between these extremes are all the heterogeneous groups 
hose intellectual capacities will variously fit them for the 
any types of life so necessary in our civilization—the 
igher types of clerks, the mediocre professions, common- 
ee business and the secondary management of all sorts of 
fairs. “These can, in the main, already be “‘ spotted” by 
le experienced “ vocational adviser.’ With the further 
evelopment of standards and tests, handling these groups 
ill become a special profession. In the old days, English 
ithers said, “ John shall be a barrister and James shall take 
dly orders.” ‘That was “hit and miss,” and based on 
ishes. Even so, it sometimes turned out that way. This 
ew method will be based on “science”; from “science ” 
lere is no escape. 

That pre-war education with which we were becoming 
reatly dissatisfied, back in 1910, was rightly regarded as 
national menace. It was not producing scholars, or lead- 
s, or skilled workers. But the collapse of German intel- 
ctualistic education—education by arbitrary selection 
-in war time saved America from the false cures that 
rere being advocated by many before the war, and 


lat in some few instances were very close to being adopted 
:. However great may have been the menace of the 
merican developments up to 1910, the cures that were 


g advocated for them were undoubtedly still more vicious. 
But now we are by way of being urged to undertake 
Ose same cures once more. The war seems to have taught 
} little about education except how to make a bad situa- 
on worse. We have practically adopted the curious doc- 
ine that the way to correct a bad system is to make it 
ore efficient. We say we want scholars, leaders, skilled 
orkmen. Our present tendency is to try to get these by 
lecting candidates for the positions early and putting 
m through a selected and organized “ scientific’ scheme 
education. ‘That is to say, we are going to isolate and 
ulz ucation from experience, select it, organize it, 

alize it and make it fit. The result will be, if 
hes anything at all, that we shall get, not 
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scholars, but pedants; not leaders, but bureaucrats; not free 
workmen, but economic serfs, 

We seem unable to realize that education cannot thus 
be cut off from life and experience and the tests of com- 
munity responsibilities without: sterilizing and so destroy- 
ing itself, and with itself, the democratic community also. 
Education has something to do with work. Well, then, 
work must have something to do with education. Educa- 
tion has something to do with civic living. Well, then, 
civic living cannot escape responsibility for its educa- 
tional influences upon children and the community. Edu- 
cation is not and cannot be an isolated matter. The com- ° 
munity is the true educator and the actual outcomes of edu- 
cation are not determined by the schools but by the com- 
munity. The cure for our educational defects is never 
going to be found in the school. It will be found, if found 
at all, in the life of the community. Community life and 
education are but the obverse and reverse sides of the same 
current coin of living. 

Education isolated in schools is bound to lose itself; to 
search more or less blindly in other schools for remedies; 
to become more or less of a national menace. ‘That hap- 
pened in Germany; it can happen in America. ‘The escape 
for us is not to be found in arguments thiat date from 1910; 
nor in solutions discredited by the war, which are to be 
re-vamped and slipped over on us under new names and 
pedigrees. The solution is to be found where, for example, 
Denmark found it: in the courageous, analytic, inventive 
social intelligence of educational statesmen, who look facts 
in the face, using the intelligence they recommend to others 
in dealing with their own problems, J. K. H. 


A Barn for School 


This story illustrates what might be done in educational 
experimentation almost anywhere. It also illustrates what is 
almost sure to happen everywhere: the immediate organiza- 
tion of the experiment, with the likelihood that all its free- 
dom will be organized away and the experiment itself become 
another illustration of futility. Our faith in life often takes 
us to the borders of the land of great adventure. If we dare 
to enter, however, we immediately set about to transform our 
part of it into another annex to the commonplace. 


EFORE the morning sun rises above the alleys and door- 
yards of Lincoln Street, half a dozen youngsters are 
hanging wistfully over the front fence of Number 78, wait- 
ing for school to open. The schoolhouse, in this case, is an 
old barn, located in the very heart of a city of industrial 
ferment, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. The school itself is 
an interesting experiment in the education of children through 
their own processes of development, and it promises to make 
Wilkes-Barre known for something beside the production 
of, or refusal to produce, anthracite coal. It was undertaken 
this summer by Lillian Rifkin as a trial of her theories of edu- 
cation, and it has proved so successful that its originator 
hopes to secure the necessary equipment for a Lincoln Street 
Neighborhood School which will offer the children of Wilkes- 
Barre an opportunity for creative expression. 

The development of the school came about quite naturally. 
Miss Rifkin, who was formerly a teacher in Mrs, Marietta 
Johnson’s school at Fairhope, Alabama, and in the Modern 
School at Stelton, New Jersey, spent the summer vacation 
with her family in Wilkes-Barre. Children who had known 
her before she went away to teach began to come to her as 
she sat reading or embroidering on the front porch, this one 
asking to be shown an embroidery stitch, that one demand- 
ing to be told a story. Gradually a little group came regu- 
larly to the porch, until it could no longer accommodate 
them. Miss Rifkin asked the youngsters whether they would 
care to come to the barn to sew, or read, or do whatever 
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interested them. Care to? They were waiting at the barn 
door hours ahead of time. Thus the school began. 

On the first morning, the youngsters, without being told 
to do so, energetically cleaned the barn. ‘The next day, a 
group of the older boys held a show, admission one sh 5 
took in enough pennies to purchase whitewash and white- 
washed the interior of the barn. Peach baskets were the 
chairs and a low, home-constructed bench the work-table. 
‘The barn was crude, but its crudity was its greatest asset. 


The theory upon which Miss Rifkin organized her school, 


was that the best form of education for the child is that out- 
lined by its own processes of development. The child’s mind 
is essentially creative, she believes, and prescribed courses of 
study destroy the creative instinct. One must learn by doing. 
The educator’s duty is to keep alive the creative instinct in 
the child, so that he may “ make himself objective to himself.” 
Education should aim to give every opportunity for the child 
to create and to see his own image in his creations. ‘The 
three “ R’s”’—those bugbears of educational reform—will 
come naturally to the child who has learn spontaneous self- 
activity. Left with only the raw materials for work, the 
child will turn to them, learn to use them by observation or 
by asking questions, and will thus develop without restraint 
and compulsion into a resourceful, self-reliant individual, 
with mind trained as naturally as his body. Knowledge will 
be his to retain, because it is a tool for his creation. 

The raw material assembled in this barn schoolroom con- 
sisted of thirty or more children, representing many nation- 
alities—Italian, Irish, Polish, Negro, Jewish, German and 
native Americans—children of miners, day-laborers, store- 
keepers and prosperous professional men—as heterogenous a 
group as you would find anywhere. In this natural associa- 
tion each child got the fullest benefit of the racial inheritance 
of every other. ‘The youngsters found at their disposal a 
small workshop, with pieces of wood, wire, nails, work-bench, 
saw, hammer, a box of odds and ends of dress materials of all 
colors, designs and lengths, colored wooden beads, wool, cray- 
ons, a few story books, left-over playthings from the teach- 
ers own childhood, various kindergarten materials, and 
‘scraps that had escaped the house-cleaner’s broom| It was 
like playing school, but it was ‘school. 

» The bare walls were not attractive. The youngsters. took 
their crayons and went to work. ‘They drew Indians, rail- 
road trains, aeroplanes, faces and figures, adding to the mural 
decorations day by day, each child drawing just what and 
' when he chose, if he chose to draw at all. With infinite 
patience, the children colored paper rings—hundreds of them 
with their crayons, and festooned the ceiling with them, 
until the place was literally transformed.. The older boys— 
youngsters from seven to ten—began to make benches and 
tables in the workshop to supplement the meager furniture 
in the barn. A> three-year-old, who could not reach the 
hammer on the workbench, built himself a crude shelf near 
the floor, to hold his hammer within his grasp. ‘The older 
boys built every shelf in the schoolroom. ‘They made aero- 
planes and bird-houses. They set up a trapeze for exercise 
and “ stunts.” 
One of the boys discovered a few burlap bags, abandoned 
in the workshop. He made a cowboy suit, complete even to 
the sombrero and holster for his gun. ‘The cowboy suit sug- 
gested a Wild West show, and the show that afternoon 
thrilled a wide-eyed audience. 

Everybody was shy at first—all but the littlest ones who 
had never been to public school. The children waited to be 
told what to do, or to be reprimanded for doing something 
that should not have been done. But there was nothing of 
discipline. If Jimmy and Jakey had a fight, that was a 
matter for Jimmy and Jakey to settle. If Mary and Sophie 
wanted to make dolls’ dresses, Mary and Sophie made dolls’ 
dresses. And wonder of wonders! If little Mike wanted to 


scribble on the wall, there was no one to stop him. Teacher . 
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their tricks, and if the others wanted to imitate, they 4 


was here doing her own ware: _ sewing, weaving, draw: 
reading or writing. If one wanted to know anything, 
asked and was told. But teacher did not interfere. © 
thus shyness slowly wore off—wore itself away, not int 
order, but into the steady hum of happy, busy children. 
_I never saw disorder in this school where the chi 
enjoyed absolute freedom. Indeed, why should there 
Each child was doing what he wanted to do and, in the ¢ é 
sire to complete his creation, he gave it his: fullest conce 

tration. 


S CHOOL began as soon as the barn doors were opened, amt 
there was no compulsion about attendance. Yet, wit 
first twitter of the morning birds the youngsters were up z 
waiting about the barn door for school to begin. ‘There wa 
no morning assembly, no formality. You came in, sat doy 
if you liked, went to the workshop, the dress remnant b 
or the bookshelf——just as you choose. If you wanted to sin 
you sang. If the others wanted to sing, too, they sat 
with you. That was all there was to it. So it hanna 
often that a child’s head, bent over a bit of wool embroi 
ery, would suddenly be lifted and ‘song would pour fort 
The song might be the ‘“‘ Sheik of Araby,” or it might b 
“ My Country, "Vis of Thee,” or more likely a little origin 
rhyme about flowers or butterflies, The little girl alongsi 
or across the table would take up the refrain, and soon th 
roomful of children would be singing as they ‘worked. ‘ Ch 
boys in the workshop would pick it up, and carry the tune 1 
the echoing rafters. Then quiet again, and concentrati¢ 
upon work. It is interesting to note that when the childre 
sang songs they had been taught they sang merely for the sak 
of singing. But when they sang their own creations t 
songs were accompanied by action and dramatization. h 
Suppose Mary and Rose wanted to do tricks on the trapez 
They cleared the floor themselves, took their turns and di 


so. Here a group sewed; here an older child read a stor 
aloud to younger ones; there others drew in crayons ¢ 
made designs on cards in wool, with nothing but imaginatiot 
to furnish subject and outline. These artistic creations showe 
from June to August, a remarkable development of know 
edge of line and color and design. _ Little eight-year-o 
motherless Annie made all her summer dresses here, devisif 
her own embroideries in cross-stitch. Visitors, and thei 
were many, were glad to buy things that the children ha 
sewed, and this money went for additional equipment. 
Although anybody might start a show at any ti 
Wednesday was officially show day, when seats were sold : 
a penny each, and the S. R. O. sign had to be put out. Th 
shows were original, the dances self-taught, the songs fc 
the most part composed and dramatized by the childret 
and the costumes made by them. The littlest ‘ones gave tl a 
show one day. They took their parquetry blocks, made d : 
signs of them, and then made up a play all about the bloc! 
‘They composed and gave exquisite dances—inspired by t 
materials. If the designs perchance broke up in the 
of the play, they sat down to make them over, all obl 
of their impatient audience. While the little ones c 
their plays about tangible things, the older children dr 
their imaginations. ‘The older girls’ plays were about que er 
princesses and fairies. ‘The older boys’ represented robbei 
and cowboys—thrills and risks. od 
About dress there was also informality. One might wi 
the crispest lawn, or a pair of tattered jumpers. One nev 
felt out of place. It was so different from getting dress 
to go to a formal school, where one felt restraint before e 
entering the schoolroom. So informal was the attire sor 
times that a little visitor one day, when she was asked 
she liked the school, said, “I think it’s very nice— 
know, in our school, we don’t have to come dirty.” 
When closing time came, the children put | 
4 i 4 


ne 


ed a swept the babs ahd set it in ade The 
daily became a more and more vital factor to the 
. They learned the meanings of freedom, democracy, 
pion’ in their simple, natural way. Three months 
= marked by such mental progress that deaf and dumb 
ha began to speak, her first words being the names of 
children about her; Marion developed qualities of lead- 
ip that amazed her parents, and Julia, whom the girls 
called “stupid,” traveled farther than a whole year of 
nd grade reading and dictation could have taken her, 
n on one show day she recited and dramatized her own 
> poem beginning: — 

I am a little flower. 

I grow in a garden. 

People water me. 


I grow up—up. 
I am a little flower. 


Tilkes-Barre has watched the experiment with such in- 
t that a few of its citizens who are interested in child 
are have made it possible for Miss Rifkin to acquire an 
e house on Lincoln Street. And this fall, with a library, 
<-shop, and perhaps a print shop, too, a ‘gymnasium and 
r equipment, she is going to reopen her experimental 
ol for the children of the neighborhood. The school wilt 
reé—and without any racial or social discriminations. 
ill be, besides an experiment in education, an experiment 
‘eedom. And who knows but that such education may 
tually shite about a people ripe for self-government? 


ZELDA F. PoPKIN 


ringing Nature to New York. 


HE School Nature League, with headquarters in Public 
School No. 62, New York City, (25 Norfolk Street, in 
district usually referred to as the “lower East Side’) 
ypened what it calls a “ nature room” in its headquarters 
a1, and has undertaken a city-wide campaign which is 
iently described by its slogan, “‘ A nature room in every 
ol.” The problem is how to teach nature in a large 
The nature rooms already established contain “ Cedar 
hs, oak branches, grasses, bittersweet, club mosses, etc., 
ake a ‘ woodsy’ background for the various exhibits. 
se generally include a ‘beach’ with sand, shells, star- 
und an aquarium; a ‘ moss corner’ suggesting the woods 
its green expanse of mosses, lichens, ferns, partridge 
j vines and wintergreen growing in flat trays; often a 
ature ‘ desert’ with various cacti in the sand; or a little 
* with pitcher plants, cranberry vines and sphagnum. 
eral and insect corners are always popular. Audubon 
Charts and Murrill’s Mushroom Chart are placed in 
ooms: that have sufficient wall space.” 
© anyone who has had the range of the great open spaces 
ie world, the view of nature that a child will secure in 
of these “nature rooms’ ” will seem pitifully meager, if 
utterly false. But what is the city child to do? The 
vay Sun suggests that a trip to the Bronx Zoo, costing 
sents, will give one a view of more wild animals than 
traveler ever saw in a trip to Africa. Daylight saving 
opened these wilds of the Bronx Africa to thousands. 
Africa is not in cages—when at home. Yet Fabre won 
national fame studying nature in an old garden (See 
yeY GRAPHIC, June, 1922, pp 307-10). 
lucators have long been facing the difficult problem. As 
ago as 1910, the State Board of Education of Massa- 
tts said, in its annual report: 
may be urged (even) from the standpoint of liberal education 
destined for the professions and learned callings stand 
; rr earlier years, of broad experience with the 
mals and with the conditions of production 
number of hours per week devoted to agricul- 


school gardening or in the more com- 
: tire, ee : 


se ge in ce 
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plex farming activities, may easily be regarded as an almost indis- 
pensable part of a liberal education, when one takes into account 
the conditions involved in modern life. . . . 


One of the inescapable question our modern civilization 
will have to face is doubtless here: Can man become wholly 
a creature of artificial environments, practically forgetting 
that “‘ nature” exists? 


Straws in the Wind 


G. WELLS offered himself as a labor candidate for 

e the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University, at the 

election which was held on Saturday, Oct. 21. In support 

of his candidacy, he sent the following statement of his 
educational position to the Glasgow students: 


Labor represents an attempt to break away from that old, un- 
profitable political game, wasteful and disastrous to all but the 
eminent lawyers who win its prizes. We want to express the new 
sincerity and the new realism of public life. 

By labor we mean all creative effort, from the hewing miner in 
the coal/seam, and the weaver, up through the ill-paid, incessant 
labor of the village doctor and the normal! schoolmaster and school- 
mistress, to the unsparing toil of the investigator in the research 
laboratory and the organizing work of the industrial manager, by 
which our civilization is sustained and carried on. 

We stand for education, for growth and more abundant life, and 
we set our faces against the lawyer who merely litigates for profit 
and advantages, against the business man who subordinates produc- 
tion to profit making, and against all narrow, life-wasting methods 
of conducting national and international affairs. 

We stand for the hope and free effort of youth against ancient 
and cramping traditions: We stand for the bold expenditure of 
wealth and energy on science, education and all that enlarges life 
of man. We stand for the utmost parsimony in armaments and 
mere gaudy display i in state expenditure. Our spirit is international. 

The voters in this election at Glasgow University have within 
their power a great symbolic act. They can choose one who repre- 
sents not a political "party, but human work, who represents the 
policy of getting on with education, public health, technical and 
scientific progress and the peace of the world. 


As was to have ben expected, Mr. Wells was not ac- 
ceptable to the students of Glasgow University on such a 
program. He was not elected. 


AMERICAN Education Week will be observed this year 
during December 3-9. The American Legion has taken 
the initiative in this movement and has secured the coopera- 
tion of the National Education Association and the United 
States Bureau of Education. The government’s radio 
broadcasting stations will be used twice a day throughout 
the week for the purpose of spreading selected educational 
materials. The Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Will H. Hays, president, will cooperate 
in this program. State superintendents have very generally 
agreed to cooperate. Local superintendents, officials and 
newspapers are expected to cooperate, also. “The topics to 
be stressed on particular days are: God and Country; Amer- 
ican Citizenship; Patriotism; School and Teacher; Illiter- 
acy; Equality of Opportunity; Physical Education and 
Hygiene. In this proposal, advocates and opponents alike will 


be able to observe the advantages and disadvantages of | 


a centralized control of education in America. In this 
program there is no centralized control—nothing but sug- 
gestion from the center. But the possibilities of that more 
complete suggestion which is synonomous with control can 
be forecast. Americans have accepted ‘‘ movements” or 
rejected them on the basis of likes and dislikes. Here is 
a movement that would probably repay real study. The 


opponents of a more centralized control of education will — 


do well, at any rate, to attempt to discover whether this 
concentration of the mind of the nation in one direction 
and upon specific topics for a week is a desirable precedent. 
Shall the nation have more of this, less of it, or is a single 
week of it about the right amount? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GIVE ME THE YOUNG 
By Edmond Holmes. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00; with postage from the SurvEY, $2.15. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 
By James Drever. Longmans, Green & Co. 227 pp. Price, 
‘$2.00; with postage from the SuRVEY, $2.25. 


BERGSON AND EDUCATION 
_ By Olive Wheeler. Manchester University Press. 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the SurvEY, $2.25. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ENGLAND. 
By a Committee of the Board of Education. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 394 pp. Price, $1.00; with postage from the 
Survey, $1.15. : 


EDUCATION ON THE DALTON PLAN 
By Helen Parkhurst. E. P. Dutton & Co. 278 pp. Price, 
$2.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.25. 


148 pp. Price, 


131 pp. 


Through the first three-quarters of the Nineteenth century, 
Germany was the leader of the world in educational theory and 
reconstructive practice. Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel are 
names that the world will not willingly let die. But in the last 
quarter of last century and for the first two decades of the 
present century that leadership has been in America. William 
James, G, Stanley Hall, Colonel F. W. Parker and John Dewey 
have been the world’s leading educational thinkers for thirty 
years. Thinkers—yes. America has led in educational thinking. 
But thinking gets immeasurably tiresome unless it results, now 
and then, in a little action, reconstruction. America is, how- 
ever, almost too well satisfied with her great educational mech- 


anisms to be interested in any considerable educational recon-— 


struction. 

Hence, within recent years, notably since the admirable work 
done by various parliamentary committees in war time and 
immediately after, England seems to be taking the lead in both 
theory and reconstructive practice in education. The war com- 
pelled England to face issues—among them the issue of educa- 
stion. Accordingly, there has been appearing in that country a 
wealth of educational materials about which America as yet 
knows little. The books here under discussion are, with one 
exception, samples of what English educators are doing. 

Edmond Holmes is well known for his former books, espe- 
cially for What Is and What Might Be. His new book, Give 
Me the Young, is an eloquent plea for spontaneity and indi- 
viduality in educational method, and for the recognition of the 
need of a social environment for youth, if youth is to grow up 
to a sense of social responsibility. 

James Drever has been known in America for his book on 
Instinct in Man, a critique of theories of instinct. In this new 
book, An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, he un- 
dertakes to relate all this underlying theory of instinct to the 
task of education, He deals constructively, intelligently, but a 
trifle dogmatically with the Freudian psychology. All who have 
surrendered their souls to the keeping of the Freudians should 


ead this book. : 


Professor Wheeler, who is a lecturer in Education at the 
University of Manchester, has produced a book that a number 
of people have thought of undertaking in recent years, namely, 
the contribution which Bergson’s philosophical system has made, 
directly and indirectly, to the subject of education. Bergson 
has been the European leader of the revolt against that deadly 
intellectualism which had gripped the schools of the world, ‘as 
well as the minds of the world, under the dominance of Ger- 
man idealism, as represented in Hegel’s philosophy and Her- 
bart’s pedagogy. It is a book to be read by all who are near to 
intellectual and factual suffocation in schoolishness. 

Governmental committees have done the most fundamental 
work in educational reconstruction in England in this new 
pioneering movement. Another evidence of this is found in the 
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recent report, in book form, on the subject of The Teaching” 
English in England, prepared by a departmental committee 
pointed by the president of the board of education, and we 
ing under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Newbolt. No te 
of English anywhere in the world can afford to be without th 
book: it is a complete survey of the whole subject, based 
the examination of schools and taking of testimony from mon 
than a hundred teachers and experts in the field. "7 
Finally, we come to the.one book in this list not writte ib 
an English author. But Miss Parkhurst’s book is included hej 
for the reason that it was first brought out in an English 
tion (published by G. Bell & Sons, London) ; a foreword 
written by Professor IT. P. Nunn, of London University; 
had a large sale in England; and Miss Parkhurst’s great inv 
tion, the Dalton Laboratory Plan, is already in use in som 
thousand schools in Great Britain. It may be that such a st 
ment will prejudice the reader against the book and the 
If so, prejudice will, as usual, have done its deadly work. J 
Parkhurst has given us in her laboratory plan that new le 
which the new education has so long needed to deliver it fro 
mere sentimentalism into a working program. Nothing mi 
hopeful could come to American education, especially to € 
new schools of America, than the extension and the inven 
criticism of this plan as it is applied to varying groups of 
dren under varying conditions. England is forging ahead @ 
these lines. America has no divine right to the leadership) 
the world in education. That nation will lead which devele 
the greatest capacity to investigate, to invent, to use. Here 
a good chance for American educators to catch up with the pi 
cession. J. Ke 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM IN AMERICA 


By Marion Dutton Savage. Ronald Press Co. 
Price, $2.25; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.50. 


Miss Savage has done a useful piece of work in examining t 
various types of industrial union in the United States, and @ 
plaining briefly their history and policies. The arguments; ft 
and against the industrial form of organization, the tendenct 
toward that form where it does not exist, and the probabilil 
for the future are also summarized. All this is accomplis! 
without any propagandist purpose and without any marke 
point of view or thesis in regard to the labor movement or 4 
of its manifestations. ; a 
Such a piece of description will be enlightening to the pub 
and to students, because both the advocates and the opponent 
of industrial unionism have tended to loose definition of # 
term. Properly speaking, an industrial union is nothing mo 
nor less than a union which includes all the wage-earners if 
given industry, regardless of craft, skill, sex or race. It 
thus set off from. a craft union, which includes only the wor 
ers of one craft, and from various other types of labor orga 
zation. Yet, because in most cases the first forms of uni¢ 
to establish themselves firmly were not actually industrial 
scope, the progressives or radicals in the labor movement ha 
usually advocated the industrial form, while the defenders. 
the established order have opposed it. Its virtues have thei 
fore often been supposed to be radical virtues, because i 
fenders have endowed it in argument at one time or anotl 
with every article of their faiths, while its defects have f 
similar reasons often been supposed to be of the same na 
As a matter of fact, any descriptive study of industrial un 
actually in existence, would show that there are numero 
rieties, and that their behavior does not always bear ov 
argument of either advocate or opponent. ‘ a 
In spite of the fact that the official policy of the Americ 
Federation of Labor has been opposed to formal schemes # 
organization of all workers by industries, and in spite of ft 
fact that it was bitterly attacked by the Industrial Workers 
the World on this ground, numbers of the constituent ° 
of the federation have long been industrial either in 
intention, and there seems to be an increasing tendency 
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tion, furthered by a slow process of federation or amalga- 
on. There are very few unions which embody the pure 
of either craft or industrial union; most of them are prac- 
‘compromises somewhere between the two, tending to be- 
» broader in scope as the workers become more completely 
nized. Ihe United Mine Workers are industrial in scope 
the coal-mining industry, the Western Federation of Min- 
for the metal mines, the United Textile Workers for the 
field covered by cotton, woolen, silk, hosiery and knit goods 
ufacturing, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
m for the much more restricted field of women’s clothing. 
se and others are all members of the American Federation 
abor; some of them have been radical, others conservative, 
> of them successful, others much less so. In some cases 
ervatism and success have been linked, in others radical- 
and success. Policies have varied according to the person- 
es of leaders, the type and traditions‘ of membership, the 
liar industrial situations. ‘These and other so-called in- 
rial unions outside the federation are reviewed by Miss 
ge, in so far as their history can be assimilated from docu- 
ts and external study. 

; a sequel to a descriptive. book of this-nature, someone 
| access to the more intimate phases of trade-union policy 
history should write a critical and detailed study, from the 
ral point of view of organized labor, on the problem of 
n organization. Just what are the virtues and the weak- 
es, as shown by experience, of the industrial form? How 
the most be made of its virtues, and its weakness overcome 
proves to have greater possibilities than more restricted 
3? What are the obstacles to federation and amalgama- 
_and how can they be surmounted with least loss and fric- 
to the movement? Here is a task for the union engineer. 
GEoRGE SOULE 


\DING IN ECONOMICS FOR CHINA 
y C. F. Remer. Commercial Press, Shanghai. 685 pp. 


ough primarily intended as a collateral text for Chinese 
ents in economics, this unique comparative study of eco- 
ic conditions, standards and theories in the Far East and 
ie West is equally valuable in interpreting each to the other 
thus informing public opinion in both. Professor Remer’s 
anatory introduction to each main topic, after briefly re- 
ling the student of its significance, attracts the interest of 
yeneral reader as well to the illuminating value of the com- 
itive readings which follow. These comparisons show the 
‘ings which economic conditions in one country have upon 
lar or different conditions in another. How deeply the 
omic interests of the Chinese are involved in their social 
oms and political methods is very practically brought home 
he native students and illuminatingly suggested to the for- 
reader. For instance, the family system and other tradi- 
al customs are cited as the background, without the 
srstanding of which economics can be studied to little avail 
‘hina. ‘This line of comparison attracts to these readings 
interest of those who would understand the social and 
tical ways of the Far East. 
f unique value to this end are the comparative readings on 
Family as the Economic Unit in India, by an Indian author, 
ywed by a Chinese view of the social transformation in 
1a; and on the development of the economic system of the 
st, paralleled by studies of the economic transformation now 
eeding in the Philippines, in rural India and in China. 
an is significantly omitted, no references to it being made 
he index or in the text, excepting six merely incidental 
sions. If this omission is due to deference to the hostility 
Shinese students, may not the temporary gain be at the ex- 
se of permanent loss to the students themselves, as well as 
he value of the volume? + 
ubsequently in treating “proposals for reform,” readings 
included on socialism in China; on an American liberal’s 
zram for the abolition of property; on the Christian view of 
1omic reform in China, as taken by the National Christian 
ference of 1922; and on the progressive aims of intellectual 
na, together with quotations from Russian Soviet docu- 
Be ie gee features of the volume are emphasized here 
ittract to its interesting and informin 
th repay those far afield from university class- 
West or East. Such illuminating side-lights, however, 
‘ ~ , ¥ * 
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do not subordinate, but greatly enhance the treatment of the 
more technical economic problems of production, consumption, 
distribution, wages, money, monopoly, banking, agriculture, 
transportation and forestry, all of transcendent present im- 
portance in China, The necessity and relative economy of high 
‘wages and standards of living in the West are shown to chal- 
lenge the advantage claimed for the cheap labor market of 
China, as involving scales of life and livelihood increasingly in- 
tolerable in the East and impossible in the West. The effect of 
the experience with Chinese labor in the World War, both 
upon the coolies who returned to China and upon foreign em- 
ployers in China, is shown to be very far-reaching. 

The detailed study of the standard of living is aimed both to 
show China the price it pays for its depths of poverty, and “ to 
present to the well-fed Occidental, who thinks he knows by 
experience what economic pressure is, the picture of real pres- 
sure as it exists in the Orient, and an example of the limits to 
which a minimum plan of existence can be pushed.” ‘The price 
paid by the Chinese family, which is content with its good for- 
tune in earning an income of $100 a year, is pictured in a way 
to make every other country sure that it cannot afford such 
conditions, as well as to raise the world-wide doubt whether 
any such cheap labor market as can be exploited in China is 
safe for the competitive industries of any other land. 

j GraHAM TAYLOR 
CHILDHOOD TRAINING 

By Angelo Patri. D. Appleton & Co. 434 pp. Price, $2.00; 

with postage from the Survey, $2.15. 


When Angelo Patri wrote A Schoolmaster of the Great City, 


-he revealed a broad grasp of the meaning of education and the 


problems of school organization in the interest of children. In 
Child Training he evidences a profound understanding of the 
subjects of education, in a manner that reveals sanity, wisdom 
and a great love of children. In a practical, happy, optimistic 
manner, he expounds an honest gospel of child training, which 
merits the attention of parents, teachers, social workers, min- 
isters and physicians and all others who look upon childhood 
as more than a matter of chance and chronology. The spirit 
of the child is revealed and interpreted, with a background of 
rationality, justice and sympathy. 

The schoolmaster has contributed a splendid series of essays, 
which should prove most helpful to those desirous of attaining 
greater insight into the elements that form character and con- 
stitute real personalities. In a simple, frank and charmingly 
human style, he strips pedagogic theory jof its harshness and 
shows the innate forces that seek expression and grope for 
guidance, unfettered by parental or civic ignorance, indifference 
or exploitation. Ira S. Wizz, M. D. 


THE DEFECTIVE DELINQUENT AND INSANE 
The Relation of Focal Infections to their Causation, Treat- 
ment and Prevention 
By Henry A. Cotton, M.D. Foreword by Adolf Meyer, 
M.D. Princeton University Press. 201 pp. Price, $3.00; 
with postage from the SuRvEY, $3.10. 


Dogmatism always challenges attention. When assertions are 
accompanied by corroborative data, they merit thoughtful con- 
sideration. If, in addition there be a theory that offers the 
basis for opportunity in overcoming conditions generally re- 
garded as incurable, there is a deep responsibility for giving 
thoughtful attention to the advice of the dogmatist. ‘ 

Dr. Cotton relates his experiences covering a period of three 
years in the New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton, on the 
basis of which he rejects most of the common ideas concerning 
functional psychoses, casts away Freudian doctrine and refuses 
to believe in constitutional defects. Inasmuch as he alleges that 
mental derangements can be obviated and cured by the removal 
of focal infections from the tonsils, teeth, gastro-intestinal tract 
and other parts of the body, he calls for a thorough study of 
his technique, with a view to establishing, in due-course of time, 
the degree of truth inherent in his view-point. Unfortunately, 
his book does not contain comparative figures of other hospitals, 
wherefore it is difficult to contrast his results with those of 
other institutions, during a corresponding period of time. It is 
true that the results he alleges are in many instances startling 
and at all times interesting and encouraging. 

Dr. Adolf Meyer advises “patient reading” by physicians, 
and warns laymen “ not to sit in judgment over the physician 
who is conservative, and not to run at once to the man who 
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promises marvels.” After advocating extensive, well controlled 
trials, he frankly adds, “I shall feel that the somewhat extreme 
claims, which go beyond what I personally believe to be my 
experience, may find their excuse in good results.” 

Dr. Cotton does not hesitate to oppose the Freudians and 
regards their efforts as futile in pronounced mental disorders ; 
in fact, he rejects the viewpoint of all those who believe in the 
iy psychogenic origin of the psychoses. He regards infections as 
viv more important than heredity, mental factors, environmental 
Bi defects, personality and improper training, because they can be 
directly controlled. He deems practically all mental disorders, 
including those ordinarily termed functional, to be toxic in 
origin and due to some focal infection, most commonly found 
in the teeth, tonsils or gastro-intestinal tract. It is obvious that 
ia his reasoning demands the removal of the focal infection, as the 

basis of cure and prevention, It follows that this practically 
pti involves the extraction of all infected teeth; but, in addition, 
i, he advocates the removal of all devitalized teeth, and even of 
vital impacted molars, which do not show a focal infection or 
‘i give evidence of systemic influence. 

The basis of his treatment then depends upon the removal of 
localized infections wherever they may occur, following which 
the patients receive vaccines or sera and finally-such operations 
as may be required, He places no value upon psycho-therapy 
although, rather inconsistently, he does lay stress upon a change 
of environment and ample opportunities for rest. 
by Inasmuch as patients suffering from dementia praecox are 
Mf the greatest charge upon our state hospitals, it is rather start- 
2 ling to read that dementia praecox “could not only have been 
BY prevented, but their symptoms arrested after onset if the method 
of eliminating chronic infections had been applied.” Nor is one 
i prepared to accept the statement that infected teeth and im- 
pacted molars offer a “probable explanation for the peculiar 
_ pérsonalities and abnormal dispositions noticed in cases of de- 
mentia praecox years before the psychosis, as such, develops.” 
Those investigating problems of delinquency will be inter- 
if ested in a doctrine of emotional instability that arises from im- 
pacted molars, infected teeth or tonsils, or infection of other 
yi organs of the body. His general views upon the prevention of 
Bn mental disease do not vary greatly from those generally ac- 
cepted, save in so far as his theory is permitted to’ dominate the 
picture. He does occasion, however, serious doubt as to the 
), control of developing dental infections of such great conse- 
i quence, when he alleges that the teeth and tonsils of children 
are mainly infected from the teeth and tonsils of their parents. 
Without adducing reasons, he regards the tonsils as the pri- 
mary source of dental infection in childhood and the reverse to 
be true for adults, 

Socially, Dr, Cotton’s results may be of tremendous signifi- 
cance if they are established by the further experience of oe 
psychiatrists. His attitude against the “do nothing policy” 
commendable but not unusual. His position is that of a Wes 
tagonist for a theory, which thus far he regards as proved, but 
which has not been accepted by others in the same field of 
public service. 

If his views are proved correct, clinics for mental hygiene 
will be converted into clinics for dental hygiene, and the old 
dictum, mens sana in corpore sano, Wh become equal to dens 
Sana in corpore sano. Ira S. Wizz, M. D. 


THE SETTLEMENT IDEA 
By Arthur C. Holden. Macmillan Co. 213 pp. Price, $2. 50, 
with postage from the Survey, $2.75. 


The social settlements are fortunate in having two such vol- 
umes devoted to their movement as have recently been issued. 
While one of them, The Settlement Horizon, is the joint 
product not only of its two authors, but of the whole body of 
‘settlement literature and many personal sources of suggestion, 
the other, The Settlement Idea, valuably supplements it with 
an independent and constructively critical view of a profes- 
sional business man who has long been in settlement residence, 
and whose insight from experience is enhanced thus by his out- 
side point of view. 

Seeing through the settlements “a vision of social justice,” 
Mr. Holden lays initial emphasis upon the attitude of the set- 
tlements as midway between the radical and the conservative. 
The value of this position stresses the importance of the settle- 
ment idea and every expression of it, as well as every effort 
to perpetuate and popularize what the settlements thus stand 
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‘groups within our complex foreign-born population. 


for. So far from nearing the completion of its mi 
thinks the settlement has only begun to come to its own 

“it may be able to abandon some of the functions which i 
been forced to take up as palliatives, the real vital forces | 
ing toward social understanding and social education will 
a long while, require just such a human organization as ; 
tral means of approach to better understanding between 
elements of society.’ 

Upon this middle ground of advantage, the author effect 
demonstrates by personal experiences and observed | 
ments how the settlements may and do blend the econe 
social, cultural, racial and religious characteristics of the f 
and the less privileged classes to the advantage of both 
the promotion of the public welfare. The human touch thre 
personal contacts and fellowships i is shown to modify extre 
and unify purpose and effort in the struggle for social jus 
‘Incisively probing ‘ ‘problems and pitfalls,” in a construct 
critical spirit, incites rather than deters the author in ur 
the necessity and practicability of popularizing the settler 
idea and spirit until they become the essential characteristic 
democratic citizenship. GraHam Tayi 
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THE RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT a 
By Jerome Davis. Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50, with: 
age from the Survey, $1.70. 


This year has seen the list of reference books on racial assi 
tion increased by a series of volumes on individual national 
which picture in detail the characteristics of distinct Tf, 
¥y 
Jerome Davis in The Russian Immigrant has gathe 
the first time the facts concerning that least known and, th 
fore, most feared immigrant group—the Russian. Year 
residence in Russia and study of the question in this cou 
qualify Mr. Davis to speak with authority. ay 
Unfortunately, the presentation of material is somet 
stereotyped in form, One senses the elements of a thei rai 
than a written challenge aimed to arouse the passive Amer 
to an appreciation of the causes of the “gospel of enm 
which our treatment of the Russian has spread throug 
industrial centers, so that Mr. Davis found the returned in 
grant in many parts of Russia “cursed us as a na 
money-getters and capitalists.” Close adherence to f 
course, has the advantage of allowing the reader to dr w 
own conclusions, but his tendency not to interpret or to ¢ 
comparisons with other nationalities leaves the reader wit 
disproportionate view of the Russian as the poorest pail id, 
worst housed, the most exploited of our immi rant gi i 
Doubtless this is frequently the case, but much that is 
the working conditions, of the housing, of the lack of 
with real America; is equally true of other nationalities 
has to do with the effect of America on a population of p 
origin, rather than with specific racial traits. 
By placing i in an appendix The Social Impress of an Au 
racy, a’ series of interpretations of the Russian imm + 
old-country background, the author weakens what might o 
wise have been a unique aid to a better grasping by e An 
Saxon mind of some of the subtleties of the Slavic veil on: 
The reader is expected not only to jump to the’ sppenta 
he is well started, but apparently also to carry the conte 
this section of the book continually in the back of 5 
instead of having his point of view constantly trued throws 
to the body of the book to Slavic psychology or freshe 
interpretations of the Russian tradition of family, of reli 
of material possession, which to such a great extent acco = 
the reaction of any Russian in the United States. - 
However, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
- Davis has completed a pioneer task. No other volume ¢ 
on the subject. Moreover, he clears away the Jewish | 
that i is so universally associated with the term “ Russian i 
grant” and brings to the foreground the Great Russi 
White Russian and the Little Russian whom the Americ: 
cial worker needs to know as well as the Sicilian or the 
since there appears to be the surprising number of 7 
the United States, if both first and second generatiot 
counted. D, 
But without doubt the most important contributi on 
volume is its excellent accumulation and fearless pre 
of the facts involved in the treatment of Russians by ¢ 
ernment of the United States. In addition to a compr 
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ly of documentary evidence, Mr. Davis personally talked 
h over one hundred Russian prisoners at Ellis Island and at 
rior points, who were arrested by the department of justice 
heir war on “ Reds” between November 1, 1919, and April 
1920. His chapter on The Russian’s Relation to Our 
ernment is a terrible indictment of American treatment of 
alien and amply warrants the conclusion “that the majority 
Russians do not understand or love America, It is a socio- 
cal truism that we are imposing on the average Russian a 
of such limited happiness, such restrictions on the economic 
social side of life, such a thwarting of normal instinctive 
yonse, that’ is is impossible for sympathy, cooperation and 
ndship to result. Our treatment of the Russians is sociolog- 
ly unsanitary.” Those who are striving for a, better under- 
iding of our immigrant groups will want not only to read 
book but to hold it ready as a compact argument in support 


heir case. Ruta Crawrorp 
| 


IMATIC CHANGES—Their Nature and Causes 


'y Ellsworth Huntington and Stephen Sargent Visher. Yale 
Iniversity Press. 329 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.50; with 
ostage from ‘THE SuRVEY, $3.75. 


jugh less directly concerned with movements of population, 
therefore with questions of the utmost importance to the 
al reformer, than some of Professor Huntington’s previous 
ks, the present volume has a bearing on the problem of world 
rcrowding which is becoming more and more prominent in 
ological and political discussions, In fact, it is a companion 
ime to his earlier Earth and Sun, An Hypothesis of Weather 
Sunspots, which every social student interested in the preva- 
theories of cyclical changes and their influence on crops and 
reby on world trade and politics should know. Very con- 
ng to timid people are passages in the present volume which 
it out that in the whole experience of the solar system, in so 
as we know of it, there has never been a cataclysmic de- 
iction of life due to climatic changes; but their effect has 
ays been in part a new stimulus to evolutionary progress 
gugh organic adaptation. ‘‘ The end of each such period of 
sss has found the life of the world nearer to the high men- 
ty which reaches out to the utmost limits of space, or time, 
_of thought in the search for some explanation of the mean- 
of the universe.” 


[E INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


sy R. EB. Roper. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
24 pp. Price, 8s. 6d. ma ie 


e purpose of this book is to outline ways by which the 
anization of human co-existence might be freed from those 
trols and interferences which throughout the history of 
lization have tended to break up the natural formation and 
tinuance of communities. Throughout, the distinction be- 
en the state, which is an organization, and the community, 
ich is an organism, is clearly maintained. The book provides 
munition for that growing group of social students who be- 
e possible a society composed of voluntarily cooperative 
ups, to some extent overlapping, to some extent com- 
menting each other, in place of one ordered by law imposed 
yn the will of individuals, whether by the authority of an 
ocratically or of a democratically constituted government. 


JTSPOKEN ESSAYS—Second Series 


3y William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul's. Longmans, 
Green &F Co. 275 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the 
SURVEY, $2.20. 


e essays included in this volume are all worth preservation 
book form; they include the dean’s Christian Platonist con- 
sio fidei; five Hibbert lectures on the state, visible and invis- 
2; lectures on The Idea of Progress and The Victorian Age; 
i articles on The Dilemma of Civilization and on Eugenics. 
the last two papers, the vitality of our form of civilization is 
mined in its conflict with Asiatic competition; and the ver- 
» while not as “outspokenly” pessimistic as the title of the 

S Suggest, at any rate predicts that it will require a 
and determined effort to maintain the suprem- 
in the face of deteriorating influences. 


. 
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LATEST BOO 
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SOCIALIZATION IN THHORY AND PRACTICH 


By Heinrich Strobel. P. 8. King & Son, Ltd,, Orchard House 
Dngland, 841 pp. Price, $2:50; with postage trom the Sunvwy, 


+60, 


THH PSYCHOLOGICAL AND BHTHICAL ASPHCTS OF MORMON 
GROUP LIF 
By Dphraim Hdward Hricksen. University of Ohicago Press, 101 
pp. Price, $1.50; with postage from the Sunrvny, $1.55. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THD SOUTH 


By Hdgar W. Knight. Ginn & Oo, 482 pp. Price, $4.00; with pos- 
tage from the Survny, $4.25, 
A history of educational progress, and the relation between 
education and economic, social, political, and religious influences 
in the South, 


INDUSTRIAL-ARIS AND PRHVOCATIONAL NDUCATION 
By A, H, Hdgerton. Bruce Publishing Oo. 104 pp. 


MODDRN DEVELOPMENTS IN NDUCATIONAL PRACTICH 


By John Adams, Harcourt Brace & Oo. 802 pp. Price, $2.00; 
with postage from the Survey, $2.10. 


PRHACHING THH SOCIAL GOSPHL 


By Ozora 8. Davis. Fleming H. Revell Oo, 


224 pp. Price, $1.50; 
with postage from the Survany, $1.56, 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCINTINS 


By Oharles Gide. Alfred A, Knopf. 287 pp, 
postage from the Sunvny, $38.15, 

OUR NEIGHBORS 
rit Annie Marion MacLean, Macmillan Oo. 
with postage from the Survby, $1,85. 

MAN AND THH COSMOS 


By Joseph Alewander Leighton. D. Appleton & 00. 578 pp. Price, 
$4.50; with postage from the Surviy, $4.65, 


ROOTABAGA STORINS 


oy Oarl Sandburg. Harcourt Brace & Oo, 
with postage from the Sunvmy, $2.15. 


Price, $8,00; with 


288 pp. Price, $1.75; 


280 pp. Price, $2.00; 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 


By Samuel 8, Drury. Macmillan Oo, 


186 pp. Price, $1.26; with 
postage from the Survny, $1.30. 


GREAT MEN AS PROPHDNTS OF A NEW DRA 


By Newell Dwight Hillis, Fleming HH, Revell Oo. 221 pp. Price, 
$1.50; with postage from the Sunviy, $1.55. ‘ ' 


CHRISTIANITY AND THD RACH PROBLEM 


By Rev. Robert D. Smith. Pleming HH, Revell Co. 
$1.25; with postage from the Survywy, $1.80. 


WHAT TO HAT AND HOW TO PREPARD IT 
By Hiizabeth A, Monaghan, George H. Doran Oo. 
$1.50; with postage from the Survny, $1.56. 


156 pp. Price, 


185 pp, Price, 


THD AGRICULTURAL BLOC 


By Arthur Oapper, Introduction by Kenyon L, Butterfield. Har- 
court Brace & Oo. 171 pp. Price, $1.25; with postage from the 
Survey, $1.80, 


THD PREVENTION AND RELIDE OF DISTRESS, Revised Wdition 


By Sir Charles Loch. P. 8S, King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, 
PA leet 140 pp. Price, $.60 paper ; with postage from the Survey, 


. 


RICH’S RULES OF ORDDR 
By Joseph O. Rice. Stanton & Van Vliet Oo., Ohlcago, 


Price, $1.25; with postage from the Sunvyey, $1.36, 
A digest of parliamentary law, political words and phrases, 
rules, orders, parliamentary principles and procedure, Useful 
both for the candidate to the Senate and for a boys’ club, 


233 pp. 


FORMS, RECORDS AND REPORTS IN PHRSONNHL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Ddited by O. N. Hitchcock. Uniwersity of Chicago Press, 128 pp. 
Price, $1.75 ; with postage from the Suxvey, $1.90. 


A HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
By 8. Adolphus Knopf, M.D. National Tuberculosis Association. 605 
pp. Price, $4.50; with postage from the Sunvey, $5.00, 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


By H. D. Henderson. Harcourt Brace & Oo. 181 pp. Price, $1.50; 
stth postage from the SuRvey, $1.60. 


One of the Cambridge Economic Handbooks edited by J. M. 
Keynes, this restatement of a fundamental economic problem is 
both scholarly and modern in the sense of being based upon 
actualities. The book is intended as an introductory text- 
book. 


, 
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Unemployment Insurance? 


O THe Epiror: John Calder, in the Survey for October, 

1922, proposes “A plan calculated to reduce unemployment 
...” and he proceeds to amplify the scheme, in the course of 
which he makes two extremely practical suggestions. He rec- 
ommends an actuarial investigation and, also, that the unem- 
ployment scheme should be worked “on paper” for a year or 
two before inauguration. There is no indication that Mr, Cal- 
der has acted on either. 

The value of any unemployment insurance scheme must nat- 
urally depend upon the extent of its applicability to unemployed 
workers. Taking Mr. Calder’s list of eligibilities and disquali- 
fications we find, as eligible, “ All regular workers with the 
continuous service specified who have been laid off on account 
of reduction of help.” ‘This limitation raises two questions; 
first, what is the percentage of those laid off to total “ separa- 
tions”’ from employment? Second, if the qualifying period is 
six months, a year or more, how many of those laid off would 
be eligible? 

Presupposing that all separations are divided into three classes 
—dquit, lay-off and discharge—it has been generally found that, 
in normal times, 75 per cent quit, 10 per cent are laid off and 
I5 per cent are discharged. [“ Standardization of the Causes 
of Leaving Work,’ Industrial Management, March, 1918, 
p. 233.] If this is so, 90 per cent of the people who leave work 
are excluded from the provisions of Mr. Calder’s scheme. 

Lay-off is, of course, constantly fluctuating. In one case it 
was 30 per cent in 1914, while the average was 17.84 per cent 
for the year in the case of 14,000 separations. With the same 
group of plants, involving about 10,000 separations, the per- 
centage of lay-offs was only 3.30 in 1916. It might be men- 
tioned, too, though not as a typical instance, that the Ford 


Motor Company, with 18,000 employees, laid, off only 23 em- .' 


ployees in 1915. It may be stated, with positive assurance, that 
the average lay-offs amount to about 10 per cent of the whole. 
This is amply confirmed in The Mobility of Factory Labor, 
by Brissenden and Frankel, published in the Political Science 
Quarterly for December, 1920. Of 840,000 separations, 72.97 
per cent quit, 10.84 per cent were laid off and 16.19 per cent 
were discharged, between 1910 and 1918. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting if, for instance, the figures of the packing 
companies were published to confirm or to disprove these figures. 

The further qualification for eligibility must now be con- 
sidered. A man must have, for the sake of argument, at least 
six months’ service. In view of this requirement, let us ex- 
amine the available statistics to ascertain how many would be 
excluded by the requirement of six months’ service. ‘Taking as 


_a basis 174,000 “ separations” covering #913 to 1920 in various 


industries, it is found that 127,000 had less than six months’ 
employment, that is to say, 73.1 per cent of the total. But these 
are exits of every kind and there appear to be no statistics 
available showing the length of service of lay-offs alone, It 
may be assumed, however, that the length of service of lay-offs 
is no longer, and may be less, than of quits or discharges. 
Summing up the situation, we find that only about 10 per 
cent of total separations are likely to be included in the provis- 


_ ions of the unemployment scheme proposed by Mr. Calder, and 


of this 10 per cent over 70 per cent will be excluded by the 
length of service clause; therefore, it is quite likely that the 
scheme would not apply, in its present form, to more than 3 
per cent of the unemployed. If this is all that can be offered 
to the unemployed worker, it had better been forgotten. If 
“the demoralizing features of the English dole system” are to 

be avoided, something more substantial must be offered. ~ 

J. D. Hackett 

Labor Investigations, Consultations, Reports, New York 


MR. CALDER REPLIES 


To THE Epitor: It is at all times difficult to get the critics 
of the vulnerable joints in our social armor to exercise patience 
and to tackle compeiently one job of repair at a time. 


¢ 
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’ manufacturing interest and it is too early to announce any of 
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I have no apology to make for not furnishing a solution f 
the problem of unemployment at large. There are no pink p 
for pale plants, and if we are to make progress in this ma 
we must deal with it scientifically, split it up into its elemei 
and despise none of them. 

In my experience there are, under good management, 
few summary discharges. ‘There is, however, a large volume 
of voluntary separations of which the employer as an employe 
can take no account. The amount of labor turnover due t 
this cause can be reduced by good selection and wise placeme 
but in no country is there sd much of it as in the United Sta 
where voluntary quitting after the briefest of trials and fasti 
iousness about taking a job and sticking to it are large even 
normal times, when they account for a great portion of the 
employed. In times of economic depression there is add 
temporarily to the chronically unemployed a volume of labor 
the amount of which is now under investigation, and which cor 
stitutes a state and federal problem to which there is no soll 
tion at present. j 

The writer represents, as a consulting engineer, no 6} 


results where the-plan described is being used, to gather dai 
on the possibilities. My suggestion was confined solely to whz 
the employer who can readily ascertain the facts of his ow 
plant can do in regard to his “ lay-off,” viz: 4 
1. Reduction of turnover by better selection placement af 
training. Li 
2. Guaranteeing a weekly minimum wage in plants whe 

the supply of material or the demand for production fluctt 
ates rapidly. 4 
3. Provision for “carrying” the stabilized portion of the 
help during temporary “ lay-offs.” a 
The figures quoted by Mr. Hackett are well known to 4 
industrialists, but the large volume of those who “ quit” is mi 
likely to be reduced by schemes for endowing them as “ out-0 
works.” It does not appear that the employer, as such, can @ 
much more to stabilize this large roving element, which & 
chiefly common labor. We must look to education, principal 
to raise the standard of its ambition and self-respect and Sst 
warily about making the rovers public charges. It is quite di 
ferent with those who are the victims of economic depression. | 
one group of plants in an industry subject to fluctuations goe 
management, wise employment policy and democratic industria! 
relations have reduced the “discharges” per month amot 
26,638 people to one and one-half per cent and the “ lay-offs: 
to the same figure, while the voluntary separations are te 
times as many—15 per cent—and form 83 per cent of all sepz 
rations. In the same group of plants 60 per cent of all e 
ployes have been over six months in service; 20 per cent over $ 
and under one year, 20 per cent over one year and under thre 
and 20 per cent from three to over five years in service. 
Joun CALDER © 

Lexington, Massachusetts 


Have Faith in Massachusetts 


To Tue Eprror: Sometime ago I wrote for you and yi 
printed an article on the promotion of maternal and infa 
hygiene, in which I, in common with every other ordinat 
intelligent person, am a firm believer. I am writing to_ 
you how surprised and disappointed I am at the tone of you 
first editorial in the Survey for October 1. It seems to sho 
either a total misapprehension of the facts or a prejudi 
equally unfortunate. : 

Someone has said that the safety of a democracy depen 
upon the mental health of its average citizen; this ar 
as well to its citizens who are above the ayerage—like t 
Survey, for example. Mental health involves control of # 
emotions even upon such an appealing and highly intric 
subject as the infant mortality in its relation to governme 
activity. . 

The meat of your argument in the editorial discussion se 
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9¢ that becau. ssachusetts had an infant mortality 
per thousand live births in 1920 (it was 76 in 1921) 
uld not think of contesting the constitutionality of the 
eppard-Towner Act. Just what is the connection between 
€ constitution of the United States and the infant. mortality 
f Massachusetts? As a matter of fact, the issue raised is one 
f law and government rather than one of health. The 
onstitutional issue has been raised in various parts of the 
ountry. We have a Supreme Court whose duty it is to pass 
such questions. Why should it not carry out its function 
nd settle the matter for all good citizens? 
Massachusetts has made a state appropriation to promote 
qaternal and infant hygiene; she has never attempted to 
revent other states from doing the same. In fact, New York 
nd Maine have done the same. If every other state were to 
0 its duty—as it is amply able to do, since very large sums 
f money are not required for this purpose—there would be 
o need of a federal subsidy, there would be no Sheppard- 
fowner Act, and’no need of raising the consitutional question. 


Merritt CHampion, M. D. 
Boston 


WOULD WASHINGTON SAVE BABIES ? 


To Tue Eprror: Let me call your attention to the 
ditorial in the Survey GrapHic for October in regard to 
he injunction applied for in Massachusetts respecting the 
heppard-Towner act. Those of us who are opposed to that 
ct believe that each state can care for its own mothers and 
abies far better than' if the care were centralized in the 
Nashington bureau. ‘The principle of this government is to 
eave local matters to the states. That system has worked 
yell and is all the more important now because of the vast 
xtent of the country and the difficulty of administering local 
etails from Washington. In short, we think that if the 
vhole matter were in federal hands instead of losing 91 
abies the state would lose 180. ~ Everett P, WHEELER 


New Hamburgh, New York 


How Can It Be Done? 


“ How can it be done?” we asked in the SurvEY for Septem- 
er 15, 1922 (page 699). An engineer has worked out a 
volutionary invention affecting hundreds of plants manu- 
acturing a common product. A corporation president is or- 
anizing a plan to enable these plants to use the invention on 
royalty basis. How can engineer and president protect the 
nterests of employes in the factories of companies to whom 
icenses are granted? Three answers follow: 


MY 
SHARE PROFITS 

To Tue Eprtor: Probably the most feasible plan would be 
9 put the prospective manufacturing on a_ percentage 
asis. Let each class of workmen in a given establishment get 
definite percentage of the profits. The president and engineer 
ould forecast the percentage which they would wish to go to 
ach class, what to unskilled labor, what to skilled, what to 
uperintendence, and what to capital. 

The percentage of the profits which might well go to each 
actor in the production of the invention, including capital, could 
© gauged from a study of industrial enterprises most nearly 
‘e the one proposed. The percentages which in other firms go 
the different classes could be changed so that the laborers 
ould have any proportion go to them which the president and 
wincer wish them to have, so long as capital is not crowded 
t by low income. , f 

_ The advantage of this plan is that the workmen can be given 
. larger share of the products of-their labor, according to the 
shes of the inventor, seemingly; and also the workmen would 
ve a direct interest in the profits of the enterprise and be in- 
lined to see how much they could turn out instead of how little, 
is too often the case at present. 

Further, each workman would be a check on the inefficiency 
other workmen. I saw a brakeman on a railroad take the 
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he would have been more careful; if not, other employes 
would have been a check on him for their profits would have 
been concerned. : 

It-will raise the manhood of laboring men many degrees when 
their income depends directly upon their own efforts in the way 
indicated above. It is altogether probable that employers to 
date have not as a general thing succeeded in getting anything 
like the laborer’s best out of him and at the same time keeping 
him cheerful. 

Probably in such an enterprise a minimum, a low wage, would 
need to be guaranteed to workmen. C. M. WILiraAMs 

Paola, Kansas 

INSURE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


To Tue Epitor: 1. Specify that as far as possible the 
men already employed be retained, and paid at least the old 
rate of wages. 

2. If insufficient work be had for all of the old employes, 
specify payment of unemployment insurance of, say, two-thirds 
of wage until (a) another job as good as the one vacated be 
obtained—with the provision that if work is obtained elsewhere 
at a lower wage, two-thirds of the difference be paid; or (b) 
the force is again enlarged and the men employed at the old 
rate or at a higher wage. 

3. Provide for a short working day, eight hours, for example, 
with a five-,or six-day week. 

4. A profit-sharing scheme might be devised giving a share of 
the profits to the employes, with recognition of those who 


_ might be receiving unemployment insurance. 


5. Provisions ought to be incorporated for keeping down the 
price of the product, thus insuring large sales and a large output. 
Frank T. CARLTON 
Greencastle, Indiana 


IT CAN'T 
To Tue Epiror: In answer to your question in the 
Survey of Sept. 15: “How Can It Be Done?” I wish 


to reply that it cannot be done. : 

It is a law of physics that a body cannot move in opposite 
directions at the same time. Industry cannot be conducted in 
the interest of capital and the interest of labor at the same time. 

Holders of capital will not hazard their capital in industry 
at a government bond rate of earnings on it. If that is all they 
can expect then they will have the security that goes with it. 
Therefore if the engineer and president are’as solicitous for the 
interests of the employes as you represent I would suggest they 
manufacture their product through an employes’ association, a 
good example of which is the Dennison Manufacturing Co. at 
Framingham, Massachusetts. Not that an employes’ associa- 
tion for making profits is any less anti-social and individualistic 
in principle than any other. MarsHaLvt D. SmitH 

Brooklyn 


Sun-baths for Rickets | 


To Tue Epiror: I am afraid the author of The New 
Sun Worship in the October MipMoNTHLY SuRVEY misses the 
chief point in the whole matter, which is that Europeans are 
very generally using a method of curing rickets and tuberculosis 
in the children which has never made its way in the United 
States. 

In cities such as Liepzig, where there are only about fifty | 
sunny days in the year, the child hospitals are equipped with 
an apparatus for the production of “artificial Alpine sun- 
light,” under the rays of which the little bodies take on a 
deep tan. The most important feature is the exposure of 
the child’s skin to the sunlight. Even a shirt or stocking is 
enough to shut out part of the effect. This has been abundantly 
shown in those interesting experiments of Alfred Hess of New 
York, who cures rickets in rats by direct sunlight without 
any cod-liver oil, just as I saw the Germans curing rickets 
in children in 1919 while the blockade was still in force and 
there was no cod-liver oil. Their treatment of tuberculosis 
of the skin, which was so terribly prevalent as a result of 
starvation, was just to expose the ulcers to the sunlight, not 
even to dress them. AicE HAMILTON 


Boston, Massachusetts 


strong for our own enterprises. 
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When Common Sense Fails 


OMMON SENSE tells us that the world is what 
it is.. Science intimates, now and again, that the 
world is not what it seems to be. Most of us 
prefer and all of us practice common sense rather 

than science in our daily activities and social relationships. 
We are all competent in the field of common sense. ‘Uhat 
may be why we get into so many difficulties. Common 
sense has so long underwritten its own recommendations 
that we may be forgiven if we undertake, just this once, to 
look the field over with dispassionate eyes. 

Common sense is the most highly commended of quali- 
ties. To possess it is, in the estimation of many, equivalent 
in the long run to possessing the earth. To lack it is to 
lack almost everything. Business men must have it, or fail. 
Statesmen must have it. “Teachers must have it. Preach- 
ers are not likely to have it (it is-supposed to be hardly 
compatible with the calling) and for this reason few of 
them make any large success of life. ‘The lawyer has it in 
large measure. ‘The politician is the epitome of it. All 
of these who have it, ‘‘ take the world as they find it” and 
so they achieve success. It’s the idealists, the people who 
lack common sense who continually spoil everything. So 
we are told. And examples are pointed out to us from 
every field of human activity. When Common Sense does 
the arguing, Common Sense gets,a fine recommendation. 

‘There is nothing unusual in this, of course. We are all 
That’s just “ plain com- 
To be sure, we are all ” willing to be criti- 
cised”; but the “criticism ought to be intelligent.” And 
we Giiefer to revise it before it gets to the papers. 


UT what is common sense? It is compacted of the ac- 

eretions of the past: old practices, old theories, old 
customs, old traditions, old knowledges; old ignorances, old 
prejudices, old routines, old habits of action, old bases of 
failures. But in spite of innumerable failures, common 
sense has a complete armory of old weapons, arguments, 
excuses, alibis.s When anything goes wrong, common 
sense is never at fault; always some extraneous element is 
to be found which proves that the failure was due to the 
lack of common sense. Common sense usually knows the 
direction from which danger may be expected, or criticism 
or attack. It is prepared to meet those dangers with argu- 
ments up to a certain point; beyond that point, its experience 
and understanding having been exhausted, it is prepared 
to use epithets, verbal bombs, stink-words—every sort of 
emotional appeal to loyalty, decency, honor. Not infre- 
quently these appeals are lacking in decency. Statesmen, 


lawyers, business men, teachers—anyone in a tight corner 
can readily find himself 


“far beyond the bounds of com- 
mon sense ” in his appeals. Mr. Lloyd George offered many 
examples of this indecent appeal for support “ because com- 
mon sense is needed in the government.” Our own honor- 
able attorney general has been giving us notable illustra- 
tions of the same phenomenon! But common sense claims 
some concessions: One can’t always be sensible. In the 
presence of danger, one may have to raise the neighborhood! 

Back of the attitude of the common sense mind is a world 


that supports that mind. The earth is a compact globe 
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‘but is there any other way? 


—_— Conducted by 


Joseph K. Har 
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securely anchored among the other globes in our wondé 
ful solar system. It is under the special care of a Suprem 
Guardian. It ‘‘stands’to reason” that in such a uniy 
the good are (almost) never forsaken. Evils exist, of cow 
they always have existed ; they_ always will, “as long” 
human nature remains what it is.’ But evils can be ¢ ca 
quered. In the long run, people get what’s coming 
them. Hard work, thrift, patriotism and loyalty to 
country and to its laws and institutions are (almost) : 
to win out. Common sense sees. these things and rec 
mends them to the young. ‘These are items in the 
gram. ‘The mere fact that these virtues do not bring 
rewards promised is not to be taken too seriously. 
has to help. Indeed, one has to “use common sense 
applying his work. He has to see the ‘“‘ main chance.” 
has to make sure that his support of institutions is nofi 
by others. Things don’t just happen in this world. Tl 
is a world of law. Common sense dictates that we nt 
see to it that the law takes notice of us. This is a rea 
able world. Ergo, the things we want, the things th 
common sense dictates can be made to happen. a 
In the field of education, common sense tells the teach 
that the way to secure an education is to take on a lit 
new knowledge every day. Lessons may be monotonoi 
“The man who travels 
mile each day will get ’round the world at last.” i / 


OTHING muddles the world more, in times be 
these, than the continuous ‘insistence, by men 
women whe cannot learn, that the hope of the world 
in “common sense and the good old ways.” It’s a pi 
that social: inventors cannot do what the Wright broth 
did when they were working on their flying machine. — 
order to get away from the people whose ‘‘ common s ns 
had nothing for them but obstruction, they found some ¢ 
serted islands on the Carolina coasts where they ou 
experiment, to their hearts’ content, without the e 
offerings of free advice from people who “always knev 
thing couldn’t be done!” Of course, social experi 
cannot do this. Yet the world needs, today, to escape 
the domination of the same type of mind, in’ social 
as made the Wright brothers hunt for deserted i 
There never was an invention that common sense welco 
Common sense cannot understand how inventions can ¢Ol 
about, anyhow. If the world was created, how can } 
add anything to it? Anyhow, each new invention 
must be the last. Everything that can be invented has as b 
invented. Anyhow, there should be no inventions in 
social field. Of course, the American government was 
invention. But that was a special case. Anyhow, one 
stance should not set a precedent. Anyhow, the fathers 
the constitution were special men “ raised, up of God 
a great and special purpose.’ Anyhow, if you open up 1 
whole field of social life and work to invention, who 
tell where we shall end? Best stick to the good old w 
See what the innovators have done in other lands. 
not! Better not! Let common sense be your guide. 
Is there no escape for us from this paralysis that pa 
under the name of “ Common Sense?” 


- Study Course on 
Social Organization 


i. Vv. What Makes Groups? 


_ Having discussed in this summary fashion some of the 
laracteristic of groups, we shall do well, now, to consider 
riefly something about the various elements and factors that 
9 to the making and conserving of group character. Many 
ieories exist, each having its own partisans. The biologists 
uink they have found the determining factors; various 
oups of psychologists think they are within sight of the 
nal truth; the “culture historians” expect to come upon 
‘a final truth just around the next turn in the road. We 
all be wise if we refuse to accept the doctrines of any one 
f these theorists, exclusively. Each of them probably has 
»mething of value for us. ‘The “ final truth” probably lies 
y a region common to all these contending factions. 


What Do the Biologists Say? Pe 


e Biologists do not all agree; but within certain limits there 
I general agreement that “The characters of individuals are 
efinitely determined by their heredity.” Certain very rigorous 
linkers believe that heredity definitely settles the destiny of the 
idividual. They say that heredity is a physical fact, and that 
fichangeable physical laws are involved. _ What determines 
idividuals will determine groups. 

_ Cf. Edward G, Conklin, Direction of Human Evolution. 
“Scribner’s Sons. : 
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) What Do the Psychologists Say? 


~e Here again there is lack of agreement, since there are many 
ae of psychologists. The “behaviorists” follow the lead of the 
ologists and hold that conduct can be explained as completely, if 
ot as easily, as the “conduct” of an engine can be explained by 
intelligent engineer. The social psychologists, however, hold 
arious forms of the theory of instincts, Instincts are, of course, 
ereditary ; but not in the rigid fashion which we find in biology. 
astincts, according to the psychologists, give to the new individual 
ie “heritage of the past,” yet leave him free to modify his own 
fe according to the conditions that he has to face. Instincts are 
yy in making groups—especially the gregarious instinct. 
Cf. John B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of 
Pe Behaviotiet. J. B. Lippincott and Co. 

William Trotter, Instincts of the Herd. Macmillan Co. 


hee 


yi What Do the Culture Historians Say? 


Fe In recent years, the doctrines of those who emphasize in- 
incts have been severely criticised by a growing group of students, 

ie culture historians. These students insist that the doctrine of 
astincts has been, greatly overdone. They find little place for such 
“plastic factor in heredity. They say that heredity either controls 
destiny of individuals and groups, or it ‘doesn’t. If it does, 
tincts are not needed; if it doesn’t, instincts clutter up the argu- 
t. These students find that human life is almost completely 
patrolled by, the culture of the past: by the customs, traditions and 
istitutions of the group which gather about the child and mold him 
) their likeness. This molding is practically all there is to instinct; 
Poston it is destiny. These students argue that human 
ings have large endowments of original nature, not organized 
instincts; not predetermined in specific ways, but capable of 
gate adapted to almost any sort of environment. It is “culture,” 
st original nature, that controls events. 
I ra necessary to assume that any one of these three doctrines is 
» and that the others are false? Do all persons adapt them- 
yes with equal facility to their environments? Do all show an 
al amount of “original nature”? Might each of these doctrines 
1e for some individuals and inapplicable to others? 
C. C. Josey, The Social Philosophy of Instinct. Scrib- 
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‘still more or less traditional. 
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Questions on 


Current Issues 


Spilling the Milk 

Milk comes from cows. It does not grow, as the little 
boy thought, in cans or bottles. Cows live mostly in the 
country. It costs something to produce milk. It costs some- 
thing to distribute it to the people who want it. Production 
and distribution come before drinking. Some part of the 
final cost of the milk to the consumer must be charged to these 
two items. ‘These items vary according to many local condi- 
tions. The producer wants as much for his milk as he can 
get. The distributors want as much as they can get. The 
consumers want to pay as little as possible. Between these 
various demands, a considerable part of the milk crop is 
spilled. Most people believe that most of the spilling occurs 
in the processes of distribution. Certain important problems 
appear in this connection. 


Who Gets the Money? 


© How much does a quart of milk cost in your community? How 
much of that sum does the farmer-producer receive? What per cent 
of the selling price is this amount that the original producer receives? 
How much does the distributing company receive? What part of 
this goes to the driver of the milk wagon? Is there any possibility 
of determining an equitable division of the sale price among the 
various agencies concerned in producing and distributing the milk 
to the consumer?: How are these various shares determined today? 
Do present methods of fixing these shares satisfy the various interests 
concerned? Is anyone satisfied by them? Who? Why? Is any 
group urging any other sort of method. 


? Who Does the Work? 
e In the production and distribution of milk, as of any other 
food product, the organization of the work in its various details is 


problem of social organization of work?’ Is any group, large or 


Is your community interested in the - 


small, interested? Does it make any difference whether the farmer 


gets less than the cost of production for his milk? Does it make 
any difference whether one or ten milk wagons traverse each street? 


Does it make any difference whether the drivers get a living wage? | 


Whether the distributors make a profit? Should the consumer care 
whether the price he pays for milk will provide for the decent living 
of those who produce and distribute the milk? Has the consumer 
any responsibility in such matters? How can he express his in- 
terest? How can he show his sense of responsibility? Is the con- 
sumer in any sense responsible for a strike among the milk-wagon 
drivers? If a strike is threatened at any time in any city, can the 
consumers do anything constructive about the matter? 


The Problem of Service 

e “Milk is a necessity.” If milk is an essential to the health 
and welfare of the city, can the people afford to leave its distribution 
in the control of interests that are willing to interrupt delivery at 
any time? Can the production of milk be stopped during a strike? 
Can the consumption of milk be easily interrupted while the dis- 
tributors quarrel? Must the public submit to these interruptions? 
How can they be prevented? Will the milk companies “listen to 
reason?” Will the drivers? Has the public any responsibility 


here? Do dairymen’s leagues help in this matter? Would any 


sort of cooperative organization help? 
plan of distribution at work in this field anywhere? Have the 
drivers organized cooperative delivery in any community as far as 
you know? 


Does any similar problem appear in any other industry in your. 


community ? Can any community afford to leave any of its essential 
services in the hands of agents who will stop service on the slightest 
provocation? Is our community facing these problems? 
References: Cf. PP. 223, 227-229, 265, 266 im this issue of the 
SURVEY. Py 


Is-any sort of cooperative 
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HERE is no more robust figure in the 
social work of America than that of 

. Alexander Johnson who retired last 
summer after forty years of it. With the 
exception of Hastings H. Hart he is the old- 
est living president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, but like Dr. Hart is 
still very much in the saddle. This fall, for 
instance, he is writing his autobiography 
with one hand, with the other plunged deep 
to the elbow in Indiana politics where his 


son is running for a county, office. Charity - 


worker, state board executive, institution 
manager, teacher, lecturer, a buoyant force 
in all manner of good causes to which he has 
contributed both effervescence and shrewd 
common sense, Uncle Alec’s reminiscences 
will be looked forward to-as one of the out- 
standing events of this, the fiftieth anni- 
versary year of the National Conferenc of 
Social Work. - 

During the past two years, Mr, Johnson 
has been active as lecturer for the Home 
Service Department of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross. Recently 
there was to be a meeting of the 
field staff and they asked for a message 
from their fellow worker in the north. 
Here’s part of what he wrote to the field 
staff: 

“The day after the Armistice, when we 
began to ask ourselves, in the Healey Build- 
ing, ‘where do we come in now?’ the first 
glimpse of life for a future came when we 
thought we saw an opportunity to extend 
the realm of real social work beyond the 


_ farthest bounds of the expectation, if not 


the imagination, of the National Society for 
Organizing Charity. We said, why can we 
not make most or many, or even a chosen 
few, of the Red Cross chapters into centers 
of associated knowledge and effort, which 
shall be what we used to dream of when we 
began scientific organized charity, in the 
eighteen-eighties. We had the idea of home 
service more clearly defined, less hampered 
by relief, than it had ever been before. We 
had in each chapter the nucleus of a band 
of people whose emotions for welfare had 
been stirred in common, who had enjoyéd 
doing things for others in company. If we 
could only guide these enjoyments and emo- 
tions aright, if we could only get the nuclei 
to see their opportunities, might not part of 
the salvage from the awful wrecks of war 
be a better social order? Not only in a 
few great cities, where the responsibility of 
the privileged for the welfare of the less 
fortunate had been preached for many 
years, and sometimes with a little success, 


but in thousands of small towns and villages 


and even in the rural districts? 

“T must confess that many of the leaders 
did not see what we thought we saw. But 
some of them did and still do. While they 
missed the great opportunity, there are many 
little ones remaining. It’s our job as field 
staff (you see I still say our) to find them 
and use them. 

“ Now the fatal weakness in each succeed- 
ing method of social welfare work, which 
has spoiled them all, one after the other, has 


. been that it has nearly always seemed neces- 


sary to accompany or prepare for service 
by some measure of relief. And service 
being difficult and relief easy, the easy 
thing was done and the difficult thing post- 


-poned; until the fine theories of human 


betterment, with which every one of the 
successive methods began, were quite ob- 
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scured and then forgotten. Was it possible 
that the Red Cross method could escape the 
fate of those which went before? An ex- 
field-representative (though, I confess, never 
a very good one) speaking to me of 
the careless and niggardly alms-giving of 
a certain chapter, said, as the utmost ex- 
pression of scorn,-‘It’s just a nasty little 
Associated Charities over again.’ 

“All this is preparatory to the assertion 
that the functions of a chapter is not to be 
just one more, or just one, relief organiza- 
tion; but is to be a center of social effort. 
To be just as much concerned with the pro- 
motion of joy as with the assuagement of 
sorrow; as much interested in the life of the 
industrious, self-respecting workman and 
workwoman as in that of the derelict, the 
broken down, the dependent or would-be 
dependent; to believe that health is better 
than sickness and equally contagious; that 
the schoolboy has just as much worry when 
his tonsils are affected, if he is the son of 
the village postmaster, as he has if he is 
the child of the village loafer; that souls 
suffer from hunger as much as, or more 
than, stomachs; that hyaeinths may be more 
necessary than bread; that it’s just as much 
our function as Red Cross workers to recog- 
nize the disaster of being a community of 
dull, stolid, joyless people, as the disaster 
of a flood, a fire or a tornado. 

“Sermon No. 2 is on the most important 


text, for leaders, in the New Testament — 


A Matthew, XX:27 ‘and whosoever 
will be chief among you let him be your 
servant... The Red Cross chapter can’ be 
chief if it will be the servant of all, and 
in no other way. ‘The executive secretary 
must be the eye and the brain of the social- 
ized community, not the tongue—she must 
do some talking but if she is shrewd she 
will find some preacher, or lawyer, or even 
a decent politician to do most of that for 
her—not the hand, or not only the hand; 
not the heart, there’s plenty of heart-stuff 
really if she has the wit to find it. But she 
must see more, and more clearly; she must 
know more of every possible source of help, 
of joy, of opportunity, than anyone else; 
not because she is smarter than the rest, but 
because it is her job. 

“YT saw an executive secretary go into a 
town where the chapter did not think one 
was needed, and in the first week find two 
deaf mutes and one blind child, growing up 


@ a 2 he a 
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HE DROVE AWAY, NOT ONLY HIS SORROWS, 
BUT HIM 


in deafness and blindness without any ( 
cation, because neither the parents, nor 
Ladies’ Aid Society who were giving ré 
knew how to apply to the state schools. 
know of a field representative who 
into a mill village and discovered that 
model cottages, provided by the benevol 
socialized, paternalistic mill-owners, we 
supplied with water from wells into wh 
horrible contagion inevitably drained 4 
caused typhoid, which a mysterious pr 
dence, for some inscrutable reason, permil 
to afflict the poor people, for whom 
pious—piously resigned—were so 
sorry. poe 
“Dear folks, I wish I could see you 
to face, but believe me you are in my he 
I have left my old blunders behind bu 
big piece of my heart with them. i 
Faithfully yours, & 
Croton-on-Hudson UNcLE ALEC 


W. FRANK PERSONS, who resigne 
vice-chairman of the Red Cross on | 
15, 1922, spent the summer makin; 
study of the central financing of so 
agencies. for the Columbus Advisory Co 
cil. The report. of this study has just 6 
published in book form, and will be 
viewed in an early issue of the SURVEY. | 
Persons has now entered business and 
with Harrison Williams, 60 Broadway, I 
York. aS 


WHEN Allen T. Burns, president of 
National Conference of Social Work 
1921, and now director of the Nation 
formation Bureau, reached Moscow 
that Bureau’s Commission on Russian 
lief, he found everybody keyed up to reee 
“him as Burns, the great American detecti 
Mr. Burns is just leaving Russia after | 
months devoted to the study of relief | 
complishments and needs. i 


ATLANTA and New York are sw 
workers, Roy P. Gates goes south, | 
the Joint Application Bureau of the Cha 
Organization Society and Association 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in N 
York to become executive of the Council 
Social Agencies,in Atlanta, His first-l 
investigations of panhandling on Broad 
made him one of the foremost author 
on the easy touch in particular and 
rancy in general, and one of his friend: 
New York commends the cartoon in ~ 
adjacent column to his attention, 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, meanwhile, m 
on from Atlanta, where he has been t 
ager of the Southern Division of the 
Cross since his own Gulf Division 
merged with it, to become assistant gené 
director of the aforesaid A. I. C. 
will be especially concerned with th 
ciation’s new health program. His 
sor at Atlanta is Joseph C. Logan, who 
been assistant manager of the Sou 
Division. q 
EDWARD T. DEVINE is offering this 
a five-day institute for social workers, 
ilar in general plan to the one he cond 
in Buffalo last spring. The first of the j 
ent season was held in Fort Wayne in 
tember. Among the other cities where 
institute is being given are Lincoln, k 
City, Memphis, Nashville, Cha 
Knoxville, Springfield (Mass, 
Oklahoma City and Los Angeles, 
cil of social agencies, a social wo 
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nee the Milk Strike in New York 
(Continued from page 229) 


g the shell of an existence and trying to recruit members 
again. It is meeting with small success. Collective bargain- 
through trade unionism in the New York City milk business 
éffectively shelved for the time being. 

3lame for the mismanagement of the negotiation was placed by 
niel J. Tobin, international president of the Brotherhood of 
amsters, upon the receiver of Local No. 584, and the latter was 
ieved of his duties. Mr. Tobin charged that Mr. Briggs had 
lated instructions from him that the men were not to go on 
ike if they could obtain their old wage scale, that he suppressed 
telegram from the general executive board which should have 
nn read at the Madison Square Garden meeting and that if it 
d been read, there would have,been no strike. 

At the same time, the rank and file of the membership cannot be 
solved of all responsibility. Composed, as it was, largely of 
ung Jewish boys, it impulsively voted for the strike, refusing to 
sept the old wage scale and working conditions. ‘There un- 
ubtedly existed in the minds of some of the older workers a 
ling of bitterness toward the employers, dating from the pre- 
ion days; during the few years they were organized they charged 
» companies with “double-crossing” them and the acting head 
one company with breaking a pledge made to the membership. 
re was a continuing source of distrust. Had the saner counsel 
the international organization been listened to, the trouble would 
re been averted. | : 

30 we come back to our earlier question. If the entrance of 
onism into the milk business was justified, as one employer testi- 
, will the departure of unionism mean the return of old condi- 
ns? Already the restoration of the seven-day week and the 
ition of overtime pay have been suggested at meetings of the 
ik Conference Board, according to the president of a large com- 
ry. “The thing that we fear is that some of the less scrupulous 
apanies, chiefly the smaller ones, will take advantage of the 
ence of restraint by the union to. lower the standard of industrial 
ations,” says this official. “The Milk Conference Board is the 
ly to prevent this.” It appears that that body has the opportunity 
its existence to exercise a constructive influence upon the relations 
ween employers and employes in the milk business. 


; “Company Unions ” 


Aeanwhile, thé two largest companies in New York encouraged 
ir present working forces to set up representation plans— com- 
ty unions” the men in the union call them caustically. The first 
s established by Borden’s Farm Products 'Co., Inc. ‘This company 
known for its friendly consideration of its men. ‘The central 
‘pose of the plan (adopted from each unit in the business) is to 
ord a means whereby suggestions may be referred, step by step, 
m local committees of employes up through various groups and 
cials to the president of the company. The employes at each of 
' fifty-three branches or units of the company elect a local com- 
tee from their own number. ‘This committee may consider any 
tter referred to it; its scope is almost unlimited. The source of 
h suggestions may be an employe, a group of employes or the 
npany itself. A matter receiving a majority vote in a local com- 
tee is referred to the superintendent of the branch for adoption. 
he fails to adopt it, it is passed on to the district manager. There- 
er failure of adoption means its passage in turn to the personnel 
yartment, a district committee (made up of an equal number of 
n chosen by the local committees in the district and the com- 
ly), the general committee (elected by the district committees 
m their own membership), and finally to the president of the 
ipany. ‘Che decision of the president is “final and binding.” 
The employes have little if any real power under this plan. They 
y make suggestions, but every majority vote of a local committee 
s immediately to the branch superintendent “ for adoption.” The 
ployes do not again have a chance at it until it reaches a dis- 
t committee, where the company is represented equally with 
men. Moreover, all “matters not receiving satisfactory adjust- 
nt at the hands of the district committee” must pass to the 
sident. The precise meaning of the phrase “ not receiving satis- 
tory adjustment” is not clear. To whom must the adjustment 
satisfactory? To the company, to the local committee initiating 
: n, or to someone else? 
Nhat of freedom of discussion at meetings of the local commit- 
3? “It is considered desirable,” says the constitution, “to invite 
epresentative of that [the personnel] department to be present at 
local committee meeting, as an honorary member without vote.” 
e personnel department necessarily represents management. This 
itation is extended also to all officers and employes of the com- 
. With officers looking on and hearing everything that is 
reedom of discussion would not seem to be promoted. More- 
y p bringing a matter before a committee must sign 
ing. 


e (after the first election), an employe 
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None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
insure this much study has been given by 
physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 
tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. 


They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to, 


the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheeta. These protectors are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 
This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 
surface to rest on, giving them free action 
and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 
endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use 
them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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me 


must have been in the company’s service for not less than sixty 
days and must be a citizen of the United States. 
strike many employes were aliens. 

One Borden local committee has adopted the following sb ee 
“Any employe found guilty of spreading propaganda detrimental 
to the company or employes’ representative organization shall be 
expelled from the service of the company.” This would quickly 
take care of any employe who talked unionism, since unionism may 
be considered detrimental to. the employes’ representative organiza- 
tion. Copies of this resolution with words of approval by the head 


of the personnel department, F. G. Cover, were sent to all the other 
' branches. 


To point out these limitations of the plan as a scheme of, repre- 
‘sentation, is not to say that it may not function in cases of individual 
grievances. One case settled by this process was that of a man dis- 
charged for a shortage in his collection. The local committee asked 
for his reinstatement. The superintendent of the branch denied 
this request, and the district manager upheld him. The case then 
came to, the personnel department. The head of this departmeht 
found that poor bookkeeping was at the bottom of the apparent 
shortage. The man’s job was restored to him. 

The plan undoubtedly gives a larger opportunity to the men to 
express their wishes and to make their influence felt, than exists in 
a business where nothing of the sort is in effect. A recent vote 
among the men showed a large majority in favor of its continuance. 
A great deal depends upon the spirit in which it is carried out, and 
the spirit of the Borden company is, on the whole, in the writer’s 
Opinion, generous; its intention is to be just. Much, too, doubtless, 
depends upon the intelligence and alertness with which the men 
take advantage of their opportunities under it. But the plan is not an 
effective grant of collective power to employes, nor does it establish 
machinery for collective bargaining on an equal basis between men 
“and management. 

Back of the plan lies still, of course, the recourse to strike. The 
officials emphasize this as indicating that the men have lost nothing 
of their latent power as to conditions in the industry, and even say 
that a strike is more to be feared by the management today than 
before, because it would be a strike against a single company’ which 
would give the competitors of that company an opportunity to make 
inroads on its business; in the days of unionism strikes were against 
all companies alike. Against this it is to be said that the workers 
for a single company have far less economic strength to carry them 
through a protracted strike than they had when the International 


Brotherhood of, Teamsters stood behind them; they would probably . 


think: hard before they struck while the employes of all other com- 
panies in the city remained at work. 


_ Providing Means for Arbitration 


The other employe representation plan is that of the Shefheld 
Farms Company, Inc. This company has in the past had a record 
‘far less generous treatment of its employes, yet its plan goes beyond 
that of the Borden company in one respect: namely, in providing a 
means for arbitration. It is inaccurately drawn up, however, and 
some of its provisions are obscure. The plan establishes the Shef- 
field Cooperative Council. As in the Borden plan, each branch or 
unit has a local committee. This local committee receives sug- 
gestions from employes and passes them on to the division super- 
intendent with its recommendation. If the division superintendent 
disapproves the recommendation, the matter goes to “the division 


superintendent in conjunction with the manager of the personnel de- 


partment’; these two then thrash out the same question that has 
already been decided by the division superintendent. If no ad- 
justment is reached in this way, appeal may be taken to a general 
committee. This consists of nineteen or twenty employes, elected by 
the local committees. The decision of the general committee “ shall 


be final if approved by the board of directors of the Shefheld Farms - 


Company, Inc.’”’ In other words, it is not final at all. 
If the decision of the general committee is rejected by the board 


of directors, the question goes to a specially appointed board of 


arbitration composed of five persons, two appointed by the Sheffield 
Cooperative Council, in a manner not specified, two by the com- 
pany, and the fifth’ selected by these four. The decision of the 
board of arbitration is “binding to both parties.” 

The same limitation upon freedom of discussion exists as under 
the Borden plan. It is stipulated that “the board of directors of 


the Shefield Farms Company or any member thereof shall be privi- 


leged to sit with the general committee at any or all of its sessions 
and that the personnel manager and assistant be ex-officio members 
of the general committee.” 

If the men are able to make so vague a document work, they 
may be -able to stand up to the company with some real power. 


Here again everything depends upon the spirit with which the two 
sides cooperate. 


In announcing the formation of this plan, the com- 
pany laid stress upon the need for some association that would 
“prevent strikes.” 

The story of pasteurization shows with what wisdom and deep 


regard for the public good the executives of the milk companies can 
That story is a thrilling chapter in pioneer- 


“Plan when they will. 


THE SURREY 


ing for the common welfare. ‘The father of commercial P 
eae to the 


. pasteurized milk from five depots, proving that the commercial s; 


ships it until it is left in a sealed bottle on your door-step. 


tion in this country was Nathan Straus, whose milk stations 
a force in combating infant mortality. One of a herd of igs 
cows died of tubercular infection. Investigation showed 
cow had been fed hay by a man with tuberculosis. “ What d 
was there in this for people who consumed the milk given by 
cow?” asked Mr. Straus. He at once turned to. study the P: 
method of eliminating pathogenic germs from milk by a 
process taking its name from its French inventor, and in 189 
Straus built a milk-pasteurizing laboratory. He there distrib 


of’ pasteurized milk was possible. It was not until Loton Hor 
president of Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., went to Berlin in 19 
and studied the results of pasteurization there, however, that cot 
mercial pasteurization was assured in this country. Mr. Hort 
found that pasteurization was compulsory in Berlin and that in fa 
mortality had been reduced-66 per cent there., He began a seri 
of thorough tests, employing noted bacteriologists, to demonstra 
the commercial feasibility of the plan here. As a result of the 
tests, Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., built the first of their 
pasteurizing plants, and commercial pasteurization of milk 
here to stay. 


How Milk Is Pasteurized 


Pasteurization is merely the holding of milk at a high tem 
ture for a fixed period, so as to kill harmful germs. In a ty 
modern plant, milk is held at a temperature between 142 and 1 
degrees Fahrenheit for thirty minutes. In some plants the tem er 
ture is raised to 145 degrees and the time is lengthened; thi id 
merely to allow ‘‘a margin of safety.” The milk, when it arri 
at the plant, is first dumped from its ten-gallon cans into a 
feceiving vat; from this it is pumped upward to the holding t 
These are large glass-linked tanks, varying’ in size, some contai 
2,500 gallons. A whirling propeller i is kept in continuous ro 
in these tanks, so that the milk will be constantly agitated and 1 
cream will form. In these tanks milk from all receiving stat 
mixed, thus securing uniformity of butter fat content in the 
keted article. From the holding tanks the milk.descends th 
pipes. It first passes through cotton cloth as a filter, physical 
ticles of dirt being thus removed. Then it is carried into. 
pasteurizing room. Here heat is applied to coils of pipe throu; 
which the milk passes. The milk goes on and is held in tank 
thirty minutes at the desired temperature. The devices for heati 
the milk are electrically controlled. The milk is then led, by 
‘economical process, through outer tubes of the same coils thr 
which the milk, enters the tanks—the hot milk thus tending to he 
the incoming milk and the incoming milk at the same time ten din 
to cool the outgoing milk. From these coils the milk is piped inte 
the cooling room, where well-water and brine are applied to i 
containers to bring it down to a temperature only a few deg 
above freezing. The cooling room is like a corner of the ar¢ 
zone, snow and ice forming in thick crusts over everything. 
milk has now gone through the entire process of pasteurization. 

Other sanitary precautions are practiced in connection with 
teurization. For example, it would be futile to kill germs t 
milk and then let’ it come into contact with dust-laden air, so @ 
the air entering the pasteurizing room passes through a filter. Tl 
milk is bottled and the bottles capped by machinery. Milk does 1 
come into contact with human hands from the moment the farm 
Is the Human Factor Neglected? 


If the milk distributors can make a record like this in so 
partments of their business, is it too much to expect equally 
sighted intelligence from them in others? The human factor 
milk distribution is potentially as important, even to health, a 
mechanical and chemical. The companies have pases! 
agency of collective bargaining that existed, faulty as it was. T 
substitutes they have established do not measure up, on the cout 
noted, to the standards set by the more successful schemes eith 
of employe representation or of collective bargaining and 1 
government, in industries no more progressive on the m 
and commercial side than they, a 

It may be questioned whether present conditions augur wel 
permanent peace among the milkmen of New York. Emplo 
all but the two companies cited have not even employe repre 
tion plans; for them not only has unionism gone, but nothing h 
taken its place. In other words, instead of a single potentially st 
bilizing factor among the 10,000 milk- -company employes, th 
either an absence of stabilization or organizations confined to 
companies. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters i 
very much alive and trying to re-establish unionism in the 
business in New York City. In time it will probably succee 
part. What will happen when it feels itself strong enough aj 
to challenge the power of the employers? Nor is it likely 
opinion of the writer, that the plans put into effect in io 
and Sheffield establishments will with their present limita 
manently enjoy the allegiance of the employes of those c 


* ty a } 


ibiliti iction would be 
lionism was not perfect, the question is whether the 
_city-wide ‘collective bargaining could not have been 
| of its defects instead of a return to a situation which, view- 
the industry throughout the city as a whole, is essentially 
ted and chaotic. 
Vlust the public suffer from other strikes, before clearly prevent- 
‘causes of trouble and interruption are expelled from this great 
blic service? Enough of unpreventable causes will remain, when 
se are eliminated, to occupy fully the best statesmanship of the 
ustry in making its human relationships as secure as its sanitary 


ia 


INCIDENTALLY 


‘EPHEN CHILD, the Boston city planning consultant, 
10 has just come back from the Italian tour organized by 
: English National Housing and Town Planning Council, is 
t very much impressed with the models of good housing 
it have recently been put up by the Italian authorities; most 
them, he says, are no more than what might be called 
st-class tenement houses—in some cases five stories, high 
thout an eleyator. Of the present political situation in Italy, 
he saw it, he writes: ; 


Ne found that the newspapers were making more fuss over the 
scisti factional troubles than the majority of the citizens. I was 
ured by many that the foreign press had much exaggerated the 
tter, but that nevertheless it would no doubt be best for the 
ntry to abandon the policy of rigorous repression of this faction 
1 give it, as our saying is, “a little more rope’—with the idea that 
ognition of this sort and the responsibility of office would modify 
ir extravagant demands. ,Our morning paper (October 31) seems 
justify this assumption; for a cabinet with representatives of the 
r principal\political parties, including the much beloved General 
az for Secretary of War, will not go very far astray. 


yR PURE optimism it would be hard to excel the sugges- 
n made by a member of the American Legion that its consti- 
ion be amended by inserting the following paragraph: 


[he American Legion places the welfare of all the people above 
interests of its own members as a class. It shall not advocate 
in any way seek to obtain bonuses, adjusted compensation, pen- 
ns, or absolute civil service preference for its members except for 
se who were disabled in service. 


orge Brokaw Compton, former chairman of the New 
rk county legion, offered the amendment as the starting 
int in a fight to lead the legion away from the path which 
ds straight into pension lobbying of the miserable sort which 
s succeeded other wars. But the temper of the legion today 
1 be judged from the fact that a resolution pressing “ for 
passage of a constructive adjusted compensation measure ” 
ssed the recent annual convention in New Orleans by a 
of something over one thousand to one. 


rmal, sensible people come together and call themselves a 
ession, red tape sprouts around them and grows over their 
ds before they know that anything has happened at all. In 

istration of which we offer this letter received by the editor 
n the American Association of Social Workers: - 


a 

Florence Kelley has applied to this Association for member- 
Your name has been given us for reference. From. your 
ge of the requirements, do you consider the applicant one 
le and who will maintain the standards of the 
* 4 
one of t 
ght up by and some of the most promising 
among the officers and national council on 
id of th ‘American Association—beginning with its 

9 is in the early fifties. 


¥ 


DOUBT ‘it is inevitable. When a group of perfectly 


' e s f ‘ 
1e pioneers in American social work, 


“Now let me see how charity begins 
and is conducted at homv.” 


Better Times 


“Better Times” is a monthly magazine which reports in a 
brief interesting manner the most important activities of 


and about New York. ) ' 


If you live in or near New York you will of course want 
to know of the city’s social problems and the efforts that 
are being made to improve conditions. 


If you are actively interested in charitable or social work 
anywhere “Better Times” will be very definite use to you 
too. It enables you to profit by New York’s experience— 
its successes and failures. It gives you new ideas which 
you can adapt to the needs of the social welfare organiza- 
tion in which you are particularly interested, 


“Better Times” publishes also practical articles on such ad- 
ministrative and business problems of social agencies such 
as money-raising, publicity, institutional purchasing, office 
economies. $2.00 invested in a subscription may help you 
to raise or to save thousands of dollars for your own 
organization. 


For the busy person “Better Times’ is extremely concise, 
and yet it bubbles over with human interest. After read- 
ing it for a few months you (like many of our subscribers) 
will be grateful to us for calling it to your attention, 


Send your subscription but, if you’d rather, no money now. 
If you are not satisfied when you see the magazine the 
cancellation of your subscription will be accepted without 
question. Could anything be fairer? ‘Then why not act 
on this offer right now? : 


a+ - === =---==Tear off here ------= 


BETTER TIMES 
104 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me Better Times for one year, I will remit $2.00 (full subserip- 
tion price) on receipt of bill. If after receiving the current issue of 
the magazine I should decide that I do not care to receive it for a year, 
I will remit 25 cents for the issue within 10 days and you will’ then 


cancel the subscription without question, 
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SPECIAL OFFER—If you return this coupon with $2.00 


the 2000 charitable and social welfare organizations in, 


within 10 days we will extend your subscription to 14 months. _ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Graduate nurse, executive 
and social service training. Salary, $1,300. 
Trade Union, Industrial and Preventive 
health work. Jouwrneymen Painters and Al- 
lied Crafts Health Dept., 80 East 11tH St, 
New York. 


PUBLIC health nurse for district work. 
Experience in medical social work desirable, 
though not essential. Must speak German 
or Yiddish. Write, stating experience, sal- 
ary, etc. 4345 SuRVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


YOUNG man, Protestant, college gradu- 
ate, conversant welfare work in New York 
City, for personal individual work with 
boys. 4341 Survey. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Proy- 
idence, R. 1., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, 
Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 


WANTED—Social Worker for Rural 
Districts; Jewish, with knowledge of Yid- 
dish. School teacher or with home eco- 
nomics training desirable. 4340 Survey. 


PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and cler- 
ical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 Survey. 


WANTED: A case worker of training 
and experience in a large Southern city. 
4348 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Family case worker for Asso- 
ciated Charities in city near Chicago. Ex- 
perience required. 4349 SuRvEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man with wide experience in 
child caring, desires position as sub-execu- 
tive or head of boys’ department. Best of 


_ references. 4322 Survey. 


TRAINED worker with executive expe- 
rience in hospital social work, Charity Or- 


te ganization and Rural Health work, desires 


change. 4342 Survey. 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued) 


YOUNG MAN, Jewish, now head of set- 
tlement, twelve years in social work, desires 
position with educational and recreational 
organization or with Federation. 4330 
SURVEY. 


RELIGIOUS Work Expert, twenty years 
experience in Sunday School; Institutional 
and Social Service Work; trained public 
speaker and pastor’s assistant, is open for 
engagement. 4334 Survey. 


YOUNG woman, graduate school of so- 
cial work, three years’ post-graduate expe- 
rience, chiefly with delinquents, desires po- 
sition as probation officer in juvenile or 
police court, juvenile court preferred. | Will 
consider position as police woman. Refer- 
ences given. 4347 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, eighteen years’ experience 
in business management and in recreational, 
yocational and social service activities, de- 
sires new connection. 4346 Survey. 


HEADWORKER or assistant headwork- — 


er by young woman having six years’ expe- 
rience as executive in settlement work. 
Highest references. | 4344 SurRver. 


AN experienced executive, married, thir- 
ty-six years old, college graduate, ten years’ 
experience with children, desires position as 
superintendent of home for dependent or 
delinquent children. 4343 Survey. 


MAN with twenty years’ experience di- 
recting work for older boys and superintend- 
ing Homes for Children will be available 
for superintendent of Institution November 
15. Sister would accompany as matron if 
desired. 4333 SuRvEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“*Home-Making as a Profession”’ 


Is 2 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many se 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 49 E. 58th St., Chicago 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 
: special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR'S RESEARCH Bugwav, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


Prrercrtat az. 


THE. MARKETPLACE ~ 
|Where articles may be bought, 
; exchanged 

RATES: 8 cents a word 4 

$1.50 minimum for one insertion — 
Display—25c an agate line; $3.50 an 
Discounts on 3 or more i 


— 
Insertic 


GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CERAFT HAND-COLORE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS will be sent on ten dag 
approval The Line is best known for iis 
tinctive verses. Jessie G. McNicol 18 Hunt 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ES 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on req 
also samples of excellent stationery ina 
sonal and professional use. Franklin F 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


.. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNI 


ESTABLISHED AND PAYING 

ROOM 

in University town. 

House of fifteen rooms on the Campus, @ 

on State Road.~ Rental of extra rooms pay 
all overhead, including rent, light, heat, € 

Cheap maid service and student help & 

board. An excellent opportunity for @ 

with sons to educate. 4335 SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ecg stan gee furnished cottages and 
ments $20-$60 per month. Town of 

3 hours motor to San Francisco on cemeé 
highway. Lovely winter climate A B.D 
man, 120 Barson St., Santa Cruz, CaL 


INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE: 
clarinet, banjo. 4309 Survey or phone 7: 
Stuyvesant. 


FOR SALE: Sohmer Baby-Grand Pian 
Excellent tone; excellent condition. 43: 
SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 
Tea Room Managem 


In our new homestudy course, “ COO 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, $49 E. 58th St, Che 


—e 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, 
for newspapers, magazines. E; 

necessary, details Free. Press S$ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, © 
wanted for publication. Submit } 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hang 


~ 


bee 


Aaabed 
Spero 


WE RECOGNIZE OUR OWN 
REJECTED THOUGHTS.” — 
ave the COURAGE OF YOUR 
3 Convictions 
Your ideas are as potent, as orig- » 
al; and they may be made as. prac- 
able and far-reaching as those of 
| Edison, a Steinmetz or a Newton. 
If you lack the technical training, 
gineering experience and practical 
cilities to perfect your ideas, then 
. us bridge the gulf twixt your 
spontaneous impressions” and their 
tisfactory and profitable culmina- 
n. 

Our strictly professional service 
rfects ideas, obtains patents and 
arkets inventions. 


verill Engineering Laboratories 
uff alo N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


SR NS EAGLE SOE SADT SS COATS UE NM ak Os 
ANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND EDITED 


(perienced business woman. References if 
ed. Address 


SENA R. LYON 


ys, 
London Wisconsin 


ypewriting from Manuscripts 
t done at home Blite type 


E. HALLOWELL 
Mystic Street, West Medford 56, Mass. 
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URRENT PAMPHLETS 


ws fifty cents a line, for four t : 
copy to remain * unchanged. aap teek 


I4GH AND DIvorCH LEGISLATION IN SWEDEN. 

J. Thorsten Sellin, Wharton Sehool, Univ. 
Penn., Philadelphia. 148 pp. Paper cover. 
3 dollar, plus postage. 


ICAN SOCIAL WoRK IN THE TWENTIPTH CEN-. 


ax. By Edward T. Devine and Lilian Brandt, 
airplane view of developments and i 
shments since 1900. 62 pp., paper covers. 

t 


e Nesbitt, 44 pp.’ (10 cents). A 
me 9 Hast 58 St., Chicago. 


tr UNION. Complete free information on re- 
. 


st to Roy F, 
Di, Mans tgengren, 5 Park Square, 


Ys at ‘ 

To Mart Harp Timms. Edited by Bruno 

sker. A summary of the report of Mayor 

tchel’s Committee on Unemployment, now out 

pat, including all of the essential d 
mmendations. Reprinted from The SuR 


VEY. 
cents a copy, tpaid, © Th = 
st 19 St., New York. e Sunver, 112 


mm Suits In SUERL AND THE Wax OUT. ‘The 
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19 St., New York, 
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New York STATH CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND COBRECTION: Albany, November 14-16. 
Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, Drawer 17, 
The Capitol, Albany. 


New York STATE INDUSTRIAL CONFHDRENCD ; ‘ 


Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, November 21-23, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN: 
Second Annual Convention, Hotel Willard, 
Washirgton, November 21-25. Secretary, 
Agnes G. Regan, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELDRS AID SO- 
CIDTIES; Annual Meeting and Annual Con- 
ference, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 22-24, General Director, John R. Shil- 
lady, 25 West 43rd Street, New York. \ 

Boys’ CLUB FEDERATION: Middle Atlantic 
Division: Philadelphia, December 1-2. 
President, William Lewis Butcher, 110 West 
40th Street, New York. ; 

AMBPRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL SOCIBTY FOR VOCATIONAL HEpUCcA- 
TION, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF. THD MIDDLP Wrst: Cass Technical High 


School, Detroit, Mich., November 29-Decem- 


ber 2, 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


THH LHGAL ASPECT OF THH JUVENILH CouRT. 
By Bernard Wlexner and Reuben Oppen- 
heimer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington. 

COMMUNITY R®SPONSIBILITY. A Review of 
the Cincinnati Social Unit Experiment. By 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, With Statistics of 
Health Services in the Unit District. By 
Bennet L. Mead. ‘The New York School of 
Social Work, 105 BH. 22nd St., New York. 
Price 35 cents. 

THp CHILD IN THH Foster Homn, Parr J. 
By Sophie Van Senden Theis and Constance 
Goodrich. The New York School of Social 
Work, 105 E, 22nd St., New York. Price 
75 cents. 

TH SPLECTION of FOSTER HOMNS FoR CHIL- 
DREN. By Mary S, Doran and Bertha C. 
Reynolds, The New York School of Social 
Work, 105 H. 22nd St., New York. Price 
35 cents, 

PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS. Details of 
Play Production for Amateur Directors of 
School and Community Groups. By Fred- 
erick H. Koch. University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Price 50 cents. 

Do Wommn In INDUSTRY Nwnp SpHcran 
H®ALTH LEGISLATION? 
Consumers’ League of Connecticut. By 
Alice Hamilton, M, D., Industrial Hxpert, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston. Price, 10 
cents ; with postage, 11 cents, 

THE CHALLENGY OF WASTH. By Stuart Chase. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Bifth 
Ave., New York. 

A NEIGHBORHOOD IN SOuTH MINNDPAPOLIS. A 
Cooperative Study to Serve as a Basis for a 
Constructive hay nes of Well Being. Con- 
ducted by The Council of Social Agencies 
and The Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Manuel C, Elmer, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University 
of Minnesota, director of Study. 

EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL BENEVIT ASSOCIATIONS: 
Their Organization, Methods and Adminis- 
tration. Bloomfield and Bloomfield, 6 Bea- 
con St., Boston, 9, Mass. Price, $1.00. 

THe EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THACHDRS, 
The Trades Union Congress and The lLa- 
bour Party, 32, 33 and 384 Eccleston Sq., 
London, 8. W. 1. Price, 6d. 

‘THH LANDSCHAFTEN AND THHIR MORTGAGH 
CREDIT OPERATIONS IN GHRMANY. By M. 
Tcherkinsky. Printing Office of the Tateee 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 

TH WORKING CHILDREN OF BOSTON. A 
Study of Child Labor Under a Modern 
System of Legal Regulation. By Helen 
Sumner Woodbury, Ph. D. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington. 

HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL SHRVICH RESOURCES OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON CouNnTY. The 
Helen 8S. Trounstine Foundation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington. 

Pryors. An Abridged Compilation from the 
Files of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Pre- 
pared by Dr. Robert BE. L. Newberne under 
direction of Charles H, Burke, Department 
of the Interior, Washington. 

CERTAIN ASPECTS OF PUBLIC MATERNITY AND 
INFANT CARB IN BERLIN AND STOCKHOLM. 
By Blizabeth Pinney Hunt, Walnut Lafie, 

__ Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

PENSIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
EMPLOYES. National Personnel Associa- 
tion, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Hours AND HARNINGS IN ANTHRACIT® AND 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINING. Anthracite— 
January, 1922; Bituminous—Winter of 
1921-2. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Washington. 

COUNTY ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD CARH AND 
PROTECTION. Children’s Bureau, U, 8, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington. 

Tun CASm of THD RAILWAY SHOPMEN, A 
Brief Statement of Hacts Concerning the 
Controversies which Precipitated the Strike. 
Railway Employes’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, 

A SpLyecrep List or BOOKS FOR PARDNTS AND 
TwacHprs. A New Revised Edition with 
Sections on Child Study, The New Psychol- 
ogy, Heredity and Bugenics, Sex Wducation, 
Adolescence, etc, The Wederation of Child 
Study, 2 W. 64 St., New York. Price, 25 
cents, 

Tum AMPRICAN BANKER’S RESPONSIBILITY To- 
DAY, Remarks of Thomas W. Lamont at the 
First Session of the American Bankers 
Association Forty-eighth Annual Meeting. 

- Foreign Policy Association, 3 W. 29) St., 
New York. 

REPARATIONS AND INTDRNATIONAL DEBTS. An 
Address by the Right Honorable Reginald 
McKenna, Chairman of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, Ltd., at the Con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 29 
St., New York. 

A CHILD H®HALTH SURVEY oF NEw YORK STAT. 
An inquiry into the Measures Being Taken 
in the Different Counties for Conserving 
the Health of Children. By S, Josephine 
Baker, M.D., D,P.H., and Dorothy C. Kempf, 
A.B., M.D. Child Welfare Committee of the 
New York State’ League of Women Voters, 
Room 1625, Grand Central Terminal Build- 
ing, New York. Price, 15 cents, ‘ 

MILK AND OUR SCHOL CHILDREN. By Bernice 
C, Reaney. Child Health Organization of 
America, 370 Seventh Ave,, New York, 

INDIA IN 1921-22. A Report Prepared for 
Presentation to Parliament in Accordance 
with the Requirements of the 26th Section 
of the Government in India Ac. By L. B. 
Rushbrook Williams, Calcutta Superinten- 
dent Government Printing, India. 

First ANNUAL RBPORT OF THD OFFICD OF THD 
PUBLIC WELIARH COMMISSIONDR. By José 
Fabella. Office of the Public Welfare Com- 
missioner, Manila, P. I. 

PROCHEDINGS OF THH First NATIONAL CON- 
FERPNCH ON INFANT MORTALITY AND PUBLIC 
Whrrskn. Organized and Conducted by the 
Office of the Public Welfare Commissioner 
and Held Under the Patronage of His Mxcel- 
Jency Leonard Wood. Office of the Public 
Welfare Commissioner, Manila, P. I. 

Tun CoaL Mrnwrs’ Insecurity. By Louis 
Bloch. For the department of Industrial 
vpbagttke baktssedee nage Foundation, 130 
Hast 22 St. ew York, ! 

SocraL Sprvicu Program. Suggested for Did- 
cese and Parish. I, How to Get Social 
Service into the Parish. II, Scope and 
Work of Social Service Commissions. IIT. 
The Church’s Relation to the Dependent, 
Defective and Delinquent. Department of 
Christian Social’ Service, 281 Fourth Ave., 

Mae: Rages P c ScHoouts. Supplemen. 
ILK AND THD PUBLI U8. - 
tal Report of the California School Milk 
Survey. California Dairy Council, 216 Pine 
St., San Francisco. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN AMBPRICAN 
INDUSTRINS. By W. M. Leiserson, Reprint 
from the American Weonomic Review, 
March, 1922. New Haven, Conn. 

WHat SHatn Wr Do Apnour OUR MENTAL 
Hycipnn PropteM? Summary of report of 
a year’s survey of the mental hygiene prob- 
lem in Hamilton County by. the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Mental 
Hygiene Council of the Public Health Fed- 
eration, 25 Hast 9 St., New York. 

Womnbn IN RHODE ISLAND INDUSTRIES, Study 
of Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Carp of THE Hxpwoerant Morupr. Carn oF 
~7HH MOTHER AND BaBy. DIBT FOR THD 
AvpRAGh WeLL CHILD FROM TWELVE 
Monrus To Six Years or Ace. Maternity 
and Child Welfare Series, Bureau of Print- 
ing, Manila, P. I. 

Gonsvmura’ CooPpRRATIVE SocrpTiIms IN New 
York Strate. The 
New York, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

APPLICATION OF BUSINESS PRINCIPLES TO 
Srupenr LOANS—An Experiment. Harmon 
Foundation, Inc. 140 Nassau St, New 
York. 

Wompn Wo Work. Division of Women in 
Industry, Bureau of Research and Codes, 
New York State Department of Labor. 

Borwwr INSPECTION FOR SAFETY; GRNPRAL 
AccIDENT SwvaTIstTics FOR WISCONSIN. 
Published in The Wisconsin Safety Review 
by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 

Usb oF FrppRAL PowrR IN SETTLEMENT OF 
RaiLway Labor Disputes. By Clyde Olin 
Fisher, Associate Professor of Economies, 
Weslevan University. Bulletin. of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES ri: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 


(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
5tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—-Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 
East 22nd St., New York. An organization of professional social workers 
devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Membership 
open to qualified social workers, 


\ 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s lives 
and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure of health and 
strength.” 

“Publishes monthly magazine, ‘Mother and Child.’ ” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C, Lindeman, executive secre- 
tary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. ~ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community, 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Boston, Massachusetts, September, 1923. E. R. Cass, General Secretary, 
135 East 15th Street, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression -of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. amare includes quarterly magazine 
and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
“The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


_ COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 

Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
Leagan For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
girls, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Joseph Lee, president; Braucher, secretary. Citizenship 
through right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 
helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, president; Dr, J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. S. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., 
New York. we 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev, F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
principal; F, H. Rogers, treasurer; W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hampton, 
Va, Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a state nor a government 
school. Free illustrated literature. 


Cn answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) , 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial Nation 1B 


November 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN 
Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintains 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artifici i] 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and co 
ates with other special agencies in plans to put the disabled man ~ 
on the payroll.” 4 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING D 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Pre 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt | 
New York. ‘Will begin publishing and distributing bulletins and : 
literature in the fall of 1922. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercolleg 
Socialist Society)—Directors, Harry W. Laidiler and Norman Th 
Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Object—Education for a new § 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual member 
$3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. : 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. 0O ic 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secre} 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This org 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid soc! 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. 
record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best mat 
obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF C€ 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon. John 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information pgar 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 bram 
Membership, $1.00 upward. ay | 


i" 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine 
graduate course professional training to women_wishing to fit the 
for executive positions within the movement. Recommendations 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section. 


y 


of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washi a: 


General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Executive Secretary, Rev. James H, F 
Bureau of Education—Director, A. C. Monahan. - ie 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. f 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John ALL 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; Assi 
Director, Michael Williams. ; 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral Wil 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael Z; Slattery. a 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Gay 
Executive Secretary, Agnes G. Regan. D. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D. 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Maud R. Cavanaugh, . F. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Loveje 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. industrial, agricultural im 
tions. ‘Works for improved laws and administration; children’s 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. 
micea es SUsD, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “ The 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—C 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Origina’ 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and ¢ 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coope: 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in co 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical dir 
Associate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370° Seventh Ave., New 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Hygiene;”’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


‘ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. |} 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, C 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the pi 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social service 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent 
Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
annual were! and Conference will be held in Washington, D. 
1923. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members 

of a membership fee of five dollars, 


. . 
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[ONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
;—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 
ary; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New 

Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, 
h literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes 
York State Committee. 


[ONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St. New York. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary. Promotes legislation for en- 
ned standards for women and minors in industry and for honest 
cts; minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night work, 
1 regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘ honest cloth ” legislation. 
cations available. ei > 


[ONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
ary; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
1 problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
‘ratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
er, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
th Ave., New York. For development and standardization of public 
nursing. Maintains library and educational service. Official Mag- 
“Public Health Nurse.” 5 J 


ONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. L. 
gsworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
ast 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


ONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
ardon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
ecure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 
ce the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
‘Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
ction, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
ation, ‘‘ The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
s, president; 311 South Ashland Blyd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
ument in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 
of protective legislation. Information given. 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 

dison Ave., New York. Joseph Lee; president; S. Braucher, 

ary. Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 

tion systems. Information available on playground and’ community 
activities and administration. S 


ORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
ion for all. . G. Hoag, secretary, 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
ership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich, For 
udy of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
. its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conferences, the 
ics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
‘g, president; B. N. Colver, secretary. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 
wise M, Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, Library, 
ation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publi- 
s of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
msive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
sent upon request. Ay / 


. 


-EGEE INSTITUTE—An Institution for the training of Negro 
; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
hes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
ea and methods. Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
A. I, Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


READ the SURVEY . 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial 
ogress. 

If you want accurate news and first-hand information on 
vial and industrial movements. 

If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this 
ue—for the Survey “follows up.” 

@ SURVEY, 112 Hast 19th Street, New York, 

close $5 for a year’s subscription. 


: 11-15-22 
M1 pend $5 on... ... 2.2 eee eeeeeveceeeesce (date) 
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THE SURVEY 


KANAK 


Kanak is a solid, odorless “chemical sponge,’ 


7 


absorbing gases and food odors in refrigerator or | 


closet as a sponge absorbs water. It will guard 
against the tainting of butter, milk and such deli- 
cate foods by those of decided odor, like cheese, 
and onions. Every refrigerator should have one. 
Price, $1.00. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing inks Photo Mounter Paste 

Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 

Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 

Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, etic. 

> Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives _ 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives, They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put wp, and witha! so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, Londor 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SE EET f 
Dry Goods 

FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Groceries 

SEEMAN BROS, 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Do You Know Any 
TEACHERS? 


The schoolma’am is getting to be a healthma’am, 
a civicsma’am, a social-servicema’am. 


More and more she is a focusing point for the 
community life. 


More and more she is looking to THE Survey 
for help in these vital new aspects of her job of 
unfolding young minds. 


If you know a school teacher, hand her this issue 
when you have finished with it. Or, better still, 
send us a postal with her name and address. 


One of her number wrote us the other day, re- 
garding Dr. Hart’s article on The Unprintable 
Text Book: “ He has done a piece of work that 
should have been done long ago and it should be 
made compulsory upon all teachers in our Public 


Schools.” : { 
THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street New York 
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THE ORIENT AND EUROP! 


A Wordetful Mediterranean Cruise Itinerary 


Under the management of F. C. Clark 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and 
the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bos- 
phorus and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Bethany (Damascus, Sea of 
Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, Jericho, the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, Desert of Sinai), 
Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis (Memphis, 


65 DAYS 


in Ideal Mediter- 
ranean Climate, 
visiting the most 
fascinating coun- 
tries in the world. 


The Palatial Canadian Pacific Express, S. S. ‘‘EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND”’’ 
(25,034 gross tons, 42,500 tons displacement)—representing the Highest 
Standard of Trans-Atlantic Express Service Throughout 


The Ship— 


25 Imperial Suites and Chambres de 
Luxe with private bath: Three Great 
Promenade Decks, partly glass-enclosed, 
largely devoted to sumptuous Public 
Rooms.’ Many Double and Single Rooms 
with beds, windows, running water, etc. 
Gymnasium, Elevator, and latest safety 
devices. Good ventilation, each room hav- 
ing electric fan. 
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Naples, 


a 


i 


Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, Assouan, © 
and the Great Dam, First Cataract), 
Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, © 
Amalfi), Rome,. Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Havre (Paris and Brench Battlefields, 
London), Liverpool, Quebec, Montreal” 
and New York—a marvelous program. — 


FIRST CLASS 
$600 AND UP | 
including regular 
ship and shore ex- ” 
pense. 


_.. SATEING: 
Feb. 3, 1923, from _ 
New York | 


Inspiring Lectures, Travel Club meetings, © 
Concerts, Entertainments, Deck ree 
and Contests, and delightful social life. 
Unexcelled Cuisine of the highest Canam 
dian-Pacific Standard. Musical Program ~ 
—Orchestra of Selected Musicians at 
Lunches and Dinners. 
Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Land-— 
ings; Staff of Trained Directors for Shore ~ 
Trips: two Lady Chaperons; ii 
Nurses and Ship Hospital. 


D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D., author of “The Mediterranean Traveler’ and Managing Dineeaen 
of Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and the “Round the World” Cruise of 1923, is or- ~ 
ganizing a party of SURVEY readers. Why not take advantage of these ideal conditions - 
under which to visit the most fagcinaning countries in the world? No travel worries— ‘ 
just rest and enjoyment. 3 


EIGHTEEN PREVIOUS SUCCESSFUL Annual Clark Cruises insure . netiectenm 
arrangements. 65 Days, $600.00 and up, including regular shore ps landings, car- — 
pag drives, guides, hotels, railroads, fees, etc. | 


c 
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_ ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (100 PAGES) AND SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


Don’t delay, but get early choice of stateroom 


A Statement 
| 


' by the Editor 


ous conithe 


f 
| : ; 

O Survey Associates and all Survey readers: 
“Blow! Blow!” at: 

Or if you prefer: 

“ Ducdame! Ducdame! Ducdame!” : 
dither call, as you like it, will fit the occasion. Perhaps like 
‘ques and Amiens, Touchstone and the Duke, we are fools 
the forest, and Jacques’ “ Greek invocation” will serve as 
ll as another to call us into a circle. But perhaps, ducdame! 
vho knows?—we are practical Americans, enlivened and 
d out of ourselves by a high adventure in discovery. What 
ter than a campfire of candles and good wishes to gather 


on, { 

or the organization of a numerous company of men and 
men to carry forward a journal of social exploration, 
zaching out” (to alter the line on our contents page) 
therever the winds of a generous progress are astir,” was 
‘mean endeavor. It scarcely had counterpart then, nor has 
oday. And surely ten such buffeting years as we have 
hered together on our way are no mean test. 


8 next at a dinner meeting in New York, at which all 
vey ‘Associates and readers,are expected. But we trust 
t friends of the Survey everywhere will help blow the 
lies in spirit—or in letter. 
Now, blowing is of various kinds. There is the blowing 
comes of being winded. And after the stiff going of 
vast year, we are a bit blown. There is the blowing which 
other windiness; and very likely we do boast in this 
yersary statement itself, reckless of short-comings that 
“us in the face even by candlelight. There is that blow- 
ith an “up” at the end of it, which registers exasperated 
ns held of the Survey, now in this quarter and again 
hat; opinions, if you must, not altogether unlike Jacques’ 
y conceit as to his forest acquaintance: 
aN Eras - And in his brain, ; 
hich is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
‘ter a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. 
1 last, there is that homely custom of the family birthday 
t blowing of the candles that are the way-marks of time 
rork; that hopeful gust at the “one to grow on.” 

od ey : Mo 
= iy; ntly bl 


owing reader, have your choice as to how 
Dec 


and, if you join the party in person or by 
8, what that last candle shall stand for. 
ou are concerned, it shall stand just a 
ear, or for something more substantial; A 


a 
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und on this tenth anniversary of the start of our expe- 


mining engineers, chemical engineers, industrial engineers. 


IN TWO SECTIONS 
SECTION II 


' Tenth Anniversary of Survey Associates 


new reader won for the Survey or the Survey GrapPHic by 
your introduction; a new member recruited—yourself, perhaps, 
or if you already, then a friend—for the goodly company which 
makes the Survey and the Survey GrapPHic possible—for the 
fellowship of Survey Associates. 


UR anniversary year, however, has been one of begin- 
nings rather than of endings. It has been the first 
when, without grant no less than. without capital stock or 


_ endowment, we have been quite on our own as a cooperative — 


venture, We have had to find within ourselves the resources 
to push on. We have found them (or their equivalents in 
economies cutting to the bone and then to the marrow) in the 
midst of one of the dourest twelve months ever known in the 
forests of publishing. Moreover, in the midst of it, we have 
set up the Survey GrapHic as an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine, and combined our remaining weeklies into a midmonthly 
digest of experience. Through them we stake our claim to 
two of the most alluring lodes in the borderland between 
journalism and education. ‘True, at the end of the ten years 
we are still in the woods; but in nine of those years our 
adventuring company more than doubled in numbers, reaching 
a strength which has proved self-sustaining amid the adverse 
circumstances of a tenth and unexampled year. And in this 
tenth year, our membership mounted in response to the need 
for seeing the Survey through as a mutual undertaking. Our 
$25 sustaining memberships, grown from 31 in I9II-12 to 218 
in 1920-21, rose to 262 in 1921-22; our group of $50 contrib- 
utors, grown from 10 to 24, rose to 49; our $100 contributors 
from 19 to 55 to 65. Not a few of these accessions came from 
among our $10 cooperating subscribers. Other readers took 
their places and this basic group, which had grown from 646 in 
IQII-I2 to 1,132 in 1920-21, closed the tenth year with 1,158. 
In the decade our full roster of contributors has grown from 
746 to 1,685. It has been this backing, in the face of hard 
times and high prices, of war and tragedy and sobering prob- 
lems, which has brought us to an altogether new frontage of 
opportunity in the twice-a-month Survey. 


T is often easier to visualize what is at once a prospect, 

a problem and a project—by means of a comparison. Let 
us turn to the field of engineering in this instance. There are 
civil engineers and mechanical engineers, electrical engine 

t) 
doubt others. Each branch has its own concerns; all have 
much in common; and the public has a stake in the larger 
bearings of engineering. 

The Survey long since gave up endeavoring to serve as a 
trade journal in the specialized fields of social work compar- 
able to the specialized divisions of engineering which have 
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‘been named. To do so would have been to 


attempt the impossible—like an omnibus 
trade journal specializing at once in chem- 
istry, mechanics, electricity, coal mining, 
metallurgy and architecture. Perhaps fifty 
separate technical journals have grown up 
to meet the need in our own broad field— 
‘Industrial Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, Social 
Hygiene, the Modern Hospital, the Journal 
of Nursing, School and Society, the Family, 
the American City, the Journal of Criminol- 
ogy and Criminal Law and so to the end 
of the list. Obviously no single individual 
attempts to-read this whole body of current 
literature along social, sanitary, civic, edu- 
cative and industrial lines. 

- What we seek to do in the Survey Mp- 
MONTHLY is to serve as 2 common denomi- 
nator—to do a synthetic job, if you will, 
that will enable our readers to keep abreast 
of contributions from each field in the same 
way that a general engineering journal 
(the Engineering News-Record) serves all 
engineers. 

And in the GrapHic we have ventured 
more—as if the engineers of the country 
should say: Go to, the public is increasingly 
interested in the larger bearings~of engi- 
neering—in the great irrigation projects, the 
onward sweep of electrification, the con- 
quest of power; we shall get out an illus- 
trated magazine, interesting to ourselves, to 
be sure, but schemed to arrest the attention 
of forward-looking people everywhere and 
interpret these things to them—for their sake 
and ours. So with the Survey GraPHIc. 


ih we go back of the ten years of Survey 
Associates as a membership corporation 
to the origins of the publication itself, our 
anniversary is not the tenth but the twenty- 


Charities, the tap root of the Survey, 
Was started in 1897. For twenty-five years, 
under one name or another, the periodical 
had been brought out as a weekly and it 
was not lightly that in this tenth year of 
their stewardship, the board and staf of 
Survey Associates reached the decisions 
which have launched the new twice-a- 
month schedule, with its differentiation be- 
aween the Survey GrAPHic and the SURVEY 
MipmontHiy. The growing crop of tech- 
nical periodicals in our field, the rise of 
the weekly journals of opinion trenching on 
social interests, the multiplication of books 
and reports; these things and the expiration 
of the Sage Foundation grants which had 
been the backlog of our finances for nine 
years, high prices and hard times, have all 
been factors. Nevertheless, our constructive 
effort has been to rest our decision not on 
difficulties but on opportunities, and to con- 
ceive how, where and when the energy, 
imagination and gifts of time and money 
which go into the Survey will count for 


. most. 


“Would you change what you were giv- 
ing your readers if you found they wanted 


_ something else,” asked a friend who has 


had experience both in social work and 
publishing. He was skeptical that the an- 


“swer would be yes. But we went beyond 
_ that, and in line with our educational pur- 
pose, spread the tent-ropes of our canvas 


to include potential readers as well, those 
umreached thousands to whom it would 


_ mean as much or more if we have but the 


‘genius to engage them. There are few 
social agencies which put their work before 
their full clientele fifty-two times a year. 
‘The Survey has. There are few period- 

s so inveterately in touch with their 
ecaslces as the SurveY—with its annual 


; i atiin Gis comiacts with its ancabexs—one 


national and regional meetings 

sheaf of letters from voluntary sects 
ents all over the country. Yet even so we 
have felt our way slowly in this matter of 
changes which have now been put through 
swiftly in a single year. 


AS illustrated magazine issue to strike 
and win the attention of general read- 


_ers has always been an integral part of 


our working scheme. Abandoned during 
the war as part of a program of retrench- 
ment, the gift of a friend enabled us to 
bring out in 1919-20-21 a series bf Recon- 
struction numbers. It was the stirring re- 
sponse to these that set us to work on the 
long plan of pr i an illustrated 
monthly. The first number of the GraPuic 
was brought out a year ago this month, 
and the first year was necessarily experi- 
mental. We simply dropped out one 
weekly issue each month, substituting a 
GrapHic number for it, and the cost (save 
for a bookkeeping item representing the 
cost of the omitted weeklies) has been 
borne by the Grarzic Fund. We did this 
very deliberately because we felt that the 
14,000 subscribers to the Survey—and the 
three to five times that number of readers 
they stood for—were our most natural “pros- 
pects.” Moresver, we wanted above all 
things to get for the new venture the cre- 
ative criticisms and suggestions of our large 
body of friends. Their participating interest 
we have in truth won. Literally hundreds of 
enheartening letters have come to us) But 
the arrangement was not tenable from the 
cost standpoint as a permanent publishing 
plan. Therefore last summer, through a 
special luncheon meeting at the National 
Conference of Social Work and through 
a questionnaire sent out to our full mem- 
bership and to representative groups of 
readers, North, South, East and West, in 
Cities large and small, we secured a cross- 
section of opinion. Of the alternatives put 
forward, the vote for the twice-a-month 
schedule at the same subscription price, the 
Temaining weeklies merged into a Mm- 
MONTHLY of experience, was as four to 
one. 

In this choice we come close to a con- 
trast to the engineering field. The weekly 
Survey has had a circulation matching that 
of the ranking engineering periodicals, but 
we have not had their valuable advertis- 
ing markets Their readers buy heavily 
of everything from dynamos to bridges 
Even in the medical field few professional 
publications pull through save as they are 
subsidized or take medical advertising. If 
all Survey readers were but gum chewers, 
for example, and chose and chewed their 
gum with the help of the Survey, we 


should have a tidy income. As it is, we 


have had to depend on gifts in addition to 
subscription receipts to carry the weight of 
editing, publishing and distributing fifty- 
two issues, compressed though they were to 
thirty-two pages, the most economical unit 
practicable, and employing paper very 
nearly as cheap as newsprint. At that, a 
year of hard times succeeding one of high 
prices, we have had to scrap our staf in 
midyear and telescope our summers’ issues 
for two years past. 


f ete: just closed presented our most 
difficult budgetary problem The ex- 
piration of the Sage Foundation grants left 
a gap of $22,500 to be bridged—one-third 
of our non-commercial income. A third 
of this $22,500 was saved through reduced 
paper costs, a third was transferred quite 
legitimately in the way of overhead to the 


acturing 
$14,000 under the year 
erable part to the reduced 
On that account, also, 
advertising was better 
orrote 359 fewer new 


Gentine ci aan a 


because other 
common. While Grapuic sales 
cour, only two thousand 


MiDMONTHLY, with results which have 
ranted us in putting three field repre 
tives on the road this fall. Viewing the | 
as a whole, the GrapHic numbers 

tionably reinforced our general cr 
showing, both 2s to new and renewals, 
while we had $6,000 less to invest th: 
year before in extension for the weekly, 
receipts were within $1,000 as good. 


N a way we have been attempting 
D seacthow'e oar ety eee We 
carried them forward as a current m 
of quickening intelligence, giving the n 
of social and industrial developments, 
ing readers in one part of the countr 
touch with what is going forward else 
and affording a channel for iseu 
have presented a digest of experienc 
fied in a natural if none too logical 2 
Communities (Civics), Health, Social 
tice. (Family and Child Welfare), Educ 
and Industry; these departments alterm: 
on a monthly rhythm. Our ex on 
that even the news element may to a ¢ 
be salvaged in the twice-a-month se 
wie ak eet eee 


unity and readability. 
More, we should be able to pr 
carry through on the more cc 


ssing the practical possibilities 
he Survey Grapuic, “but 
len it comes to marketing intelli- 
fice, I do not see that we are 
re at all.” His house has 
tional standing for wizardry in 
lesmanship when it comes to 
in’s suits; it is known also for 
| economic prize essays, but of 
ose the general run of editions is 
out 1,500 copies or as many as 
its sold, say, in Gopher Prairie. 
ae same thing can be said of 
vernment reports, doctors’ 
eses, volumes of social research, 
e findings of foundations and 
ner philanthropic and civic docu- 
ents, packed with public signifi- 
nce but without public reach. 

Thousands of dollars are put 
to investigations, the results of 
hich reach a limited few; thou- 
mds are put into publicity and 
opaganda which often fails to 
rry conviction because it is not 
sinterested. Very little, by com- 
irison, has been put into straight 
cial and economic interpretation. 

Survey GRAPHIC is an experi- 
ent in this unexplored field—a 
odest experiment, not attempting 
reach a great magazine audience, 
it with a goal of from 50,000 to 
0,000 key people in our Ameri- 
n communities. We are drawing 
| three distinctive lines of enter- 
ise for elements to go into it. 
merica did not invent university 
search, or newspapers, or maga- 
nes; but American inventiveness 
is given a new content to each. 
merican scholarship has added 
actical application to the evolu- 
ynary daring of the English 
ientists and the inductive thor- 
ighness of the German. American 
cial work has carried this formula 
rer into the field of human ex- 
tience. The American reporter, 
ith his objective methods, his 
portunities and sense of dramatic 
ues, has made over the modern 
‘wspaper from its continental 
ototypes. The American maga- 


ne has not only developed the short story but also—and for 
ir purposes the important consideration—has developed the 
aff article and taken over the whole quiver of the graphic arts 
help deliver its message. These elements from research and | 
ealian we endeavor to combine in the Survey GRAPHIC 
ith its distinctive subject-matter from the fields engaging 


cial work. 


Chicago business man in, 


of $1,000 annually. 


AA, 


SURVEY 


_ Founders of Survey Graphic 


Survey Associates is without capital stock or 
endowment. Our program has been to seek 
to establish Survey GRAPHIC by means of a 
development fund of $50,000 a year for four 
years, raised by means of contributions put 
without restriction in the hands of the board of 
directors for the educational purpose in view, 
in the same way that gifts would be made to a 
college or university. The experience of pub- 
lishers is that investment made in any given 
year takes from three to four years to repro- 
duce itself. Our appeal, therefore, has been 
for pledges for the term of four years in units 
Contributions to date 
(running for the full term, with four excep- 
tions) are: 
FouNDERS FuND 


Mrs, George D: Prats. 2 0.05.00: $10,000 


Wire George We rattan ceclaceaicles os 5,000 
UMits Henry Gs each iaeisie 5,000 
MirssaWillard Straights. e0 Hike. a 5,000 
Mrsand' Mirss John TePratts i... 5,000 
IMireSaumicluse Hels. ca ici sine atric 3,000 
Miss Loula Lasker..... NO as 1,000 
Mrs. ‘Thomas Swanton...)......:.... 1,000 
Mrs. Emanuel Rosenbaum.......... 1,000 
Mr. Thomas L. Chadbourne........ 1,000 
Mir etx Warburg 2.8 eb h ou 1,000 
IM Paul VME Wiarbure oii. o sie 1,000 
Professor Henry R. Seager..... Laie OOO 
Mr. V. Everit Macy........ HAAS Seas 1,000 
Mrs. Caroline McCready.......... 1,000 
Messrs. Adolph and Sam A. 

IVENCISOMIE Senn ehs ota c c conanuacels 1,000 
Mr. Alexander M. Bing........... 1,000 
Miro Morton De Hull oo 62 hehe 
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Survey AssociaTEs, INc., 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


work. 


In our staff investigations, which we hope to make increas- 


gly a feature of the Survey Grapuic, we have long had a 
sted procedure which includes: (a) first-hand inquiry, (b) 
ference of first drafts to all parties at interest for criticism, 


id (c) opportunity for rebuttal. 


iber of work contemplated. 


ur April number—CoaL: Mines, Miners and the Public— 
y be taken as the best illustration we have to offer of the 


his number was brought out in late March at the outset of the 
ike. We drew on the investigations of the Bureau of In- 
Research and the Federal Bureau of Mines; sent staff 
ators and photographers into the coal fields; and enlisted 
ists, mine superintendents, engineers, journalists, represen- 
f operators and miners. By means of maps, photographs, 
p , verse, human incident and good writing, we 
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endeavored to give the resulting 
budget of facts a glamor that would 
win for it a hearing. Our first edition 
of the Coal number was exhausted in 
two weeks and a second one run off. 
Their total circulation was double 
our ordinary weekly run. Press sheets 
were sent out in advance to 300 news- 
paper offices. Every New York news- 
paper, for example, made them the 
subject either of an editorial or ex- 
tended quotation. Newspaper corre- 
spondents in the coal fields carried 
them about in their pockets. The Lit- 
erary Digest, the Review of Reviews, 
the Outlook drew on them. The fact 
that a quantity order for 500 copies 
was placed for the anthracite opera- 
tors and one for 1,000 for the United 
Mine Workers is perhaps the best en- 
dorsement of the fairness of our pre- 
sentation, while its challenging quali- 
ties were attested by a hundred letters 
from business men, labor leaders, edu- 
cators and publishers. 


MERICA may be said to be 
Av tike the biblical Eden in that 
it has been only toward the end 
of the week that we have paid 
much attention to human relations. 
The heavy work of construction 
has gone ahead first. Men have 
been concerned about themselves. 
The common housekeeping of our 
cities is about where that of the 
average home was in the days of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. We have just started to 


pool experience about education © 


and health in a way that corre- 
sponds to our methods in science 
or business. We have only begun 
to carry on what Justice Brandeis 
calls social’ invention in industry. 
The employment of great working 
principles like those of insurance 
and cooperation is in inception. 
A new generation of employers 
and labor leaders are at work 
at the foundations of industrial 
relations in a way that can be 
compared only to the beginnings 
of civil government. The engi- 
neers have only recently organized 
to prevent social and economic 
waste in distribution with the same 
competence they employ in indus- 
trial production. The lawyers, the 
doctors, the ministers are only be- 


ginning to release for the general good the new motivations that 
are stirring among them. ‘The social workers, the psychologists, 
the economists and the other newer professions are at the thres- 
hold of their service. The things that engage them are becom- 
ing more and more of public concern. Yet the public has only 
sporadic and fragmentary sources of information about their 


HE same group which has carried forward the Survey as a 
medium for those consecutively interested not only in the 
technique of these things but in their larger bearings has set out 


_ through the Survey Grapuic to do its part toward putting them 


the sun. 


before wider reaches of the public in a way which will make for 
general understanding—to visualize them and humanize them 
as the National Geographic and Asia have done for their dis- 
tinctive subject matter. 

The reception afforded the Grapuic in the months of this 
demonstration year makes us believe that the new venture we 
have undertaken has something of the same claim on the imag- 
ination as an educational adventure as had the colleges and uni- 
versities in the day when they, too, were something new under 
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Stark, Miss Sadie L. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stearns, Wayland D. 
Stein, Mrs. Fred M. 
Steiner, J. F. 
Steila Dr. Antonia 
Stelzle, Charles 
Stepanek, Dr. B, 
Stephens, Capt. Roderick 
Stilwell, C. S. 
Stoddard, Miss Melita 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps 
Stone, Miss Annie 
Stone, Robert B. 
Stowell, E. A. 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan, Jr. 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Strauss, Dr. Israel 
Street, Elwood 
Strobel, Charles L. 
Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Strunsky, Mrs. Simeon 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sturgis, Miss M. R. 
Sullivan, Daniel Richard 
Sullivan, Fred M. 
Sullivan, Miss M. 
Sullivan, Miss M. Louise 
Sullivan, Miss Mary Taylor 
*Sullivan, Mrs. T. R. 
Sutro, Mrs. Lionel 
Sweet, Mrs. Carroll Fuller 
"Swift, Mrs. G. F. 


T 


Taft, Mrs. Larado 

Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 

Taussig, Prof. F. W. 

Taylor, Miss Anna H. 

Taylor, Prof. Graham 

Taylor, Graham R. 

Taylor, Mrs. Isabella B. 
Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, S. F. 

Teller, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A, 


» Teter, Lucius 


Thacher, Mrs. Archibald G, 
Thacher, Miss Margaret W. 
Thaw, Benjamin 

*Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Thompson, Miss Edythe Tate 
Thompson, M. D. 

Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Thorne, Samuel, E- 

Mrs, W. R 


Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tiemann, Miss Elsie C, 
Tillinghast, Joseph J. 
Tilton, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Tippy, Dr. Worth M. 
Titsworth, Charles G. 
Todd, Prof. A. 

Todd, Albert M. 
***Tompkins, Hamilton B, 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Towns, Charles B. 
*Townsend, J. Barton 
Traiser, Charles H. 
Trask, Miss Mary G. 
*Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Tudor, Mrs. W, W. 
Tweedy, R. B. 

Tyson, Francis 

Tyson, Russell 


U 
Ueland, Mrs, Andreas 
Ufford, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ss. 
Ulmann, Albert 
United Mine Workers of America 
University Club of Dallas, Texas 
Unterberg, Mrs, Israel 
Untermyer, Mrs. Samuel 
Upson, Dr. L. D. 
Ury, Miss Mabel B. 
Uzzell, Miss Mabel E. 


Vv 
van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 
Van Horn, Miss Olive 0. 
Vannier, Mrs. Charles ° 
Van Winkle, Mrs, Mina C, 
Vaughan, J. C. 
Vedder, Henry C. 
Villard, Oswald G. 
Vogel, ‘Frederick, dr. 
Volger, 
Von Borosini, Dr. Victor 
Vose, Mrs. F. P. 
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Wadsworth, Mrs. Augustus 8, 
Wagner, Rev. Clarence R. 
Walcott, Mrs. Roger 
Walker, Miss Grace T. 
Walnut, T. Henry 

Walsh, Frank P. 

Walter, Mrs. C. R. 

Walter Mrs. Isaac N. 
Walter, William C. 

Ward, Rey. Harry F. 
Ward, Miss Kate M. 

Ware, Rev. Edward Twichell 
Warrum, Henry 

Waters, Miss Yssabella G, 
Watson, Frank D. 

Watson, Mrs. Katherine C, 
Watts, Shelley D. 

Weber, A. F. 

Weber, Mrs, Edward Y. 
Weihl, Miss Addie 


Weil, Mrs. S. M. 
Weller, Charles F. 
Wellman, Guy 

Welt, Mrs. Melville S. 
Wendte, Rev. Charles W. 
Wescott, Ralph W. 

West, W. L. 

Westgate, Lewis G. 
Wetmore, E. D. 
Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. J. P. 
White, Burton F. 

White, Miss Edith M. 
White, Harold F, 

White, Miss May W. 
White, Mrs. Olga H. 
Whitney, Prof. and Mrs, A. W, 
Whitney, Miss Charlotte Anita 
Whittemore, Carl T. 
Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. 
Whitten, Robert H, 
Wierman, Miss Sarah 
Wilcox, Delos F. 

Wilcox, Miss Mabel 1. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P, 
Willcox, W. F. 

Williams, Charles D. 
Williams, E. M. 
Williams, Mrs. George R, 
Williams, H. A. 

Willis, Miss Lina 

Wilson, G. "K. 

Wilson, Dr. Walter J. 
Wing, Mrs, Charlotte H, 
Winston, Colonel T. W. 
Wolbarst, Dr. A. LE. 
Wolf, Mrs. Albert 

Wolff, Mrs. W. A. 

Wood, Charles Morgan 
Wood, Mrs. Joseph S. 
*Wood, Thomas 

Woods, Miss Amy 
Woods, A. F. 

Woods, Mrs. C. M. 
Woolley, Mrs. Helen T. 
Workman, Miss Mary 
Wright, George H. B. 
Wright, Dr. Jonathan 
Wright, William Burnet, Jr, 
Wylie, Miss Laura J. 


Young, B. L. 
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Zabriskie, Miss Susan Romeya 
Zaremba, Miss Clara 
Zonne, A. E. 
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Bok, Mrs. Edward.... 


$1,000 


{Chamberlain, Joseph ,000 
ttde Forest, Robert W.. ,000 
Lewisohn, Adolph . 1,000 
Rosenwald, Julius ... . 1,000 
PAMOMYINONS <2 0S ook oe cca eens 500 
Burnham, Miss M. A............ 500 
Cabot, Dr. Richard *e: tine whe 500 
Hatch, Mrs. Harold. hs 500 
Lamont, Mrs. T. W...........0-. 500 


f{Lasker, Miss Florina & Mr. Ed- 
ward & Mrs. Rosensohn 
ttMacy, V. Everit.. 
Sibley, Miss Floren 
fWarburg, Felix N. 
=7Bing, Alexander 
Lee, Joseph ..... 
***Emmons, Arthur Bl. 12.2) 
McCready, Mrs. Caroline P. 
Hathaway, Miss Martha N 


$100 CONTRIBUTORS 


Aldis, Mrs. Arthur 
Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Austrian, Mrs. Harry S. 
Bamberger, Louis 
Becker, A. G. 

Bonnell, Henry H. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Brown, David A 


Colvin, Miss Catharine 
=*Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Cudahy, Mrs. Edward |. 
Curtis, Miss Frances G. 
Curtis, Mrs. G. S. 

Davis, Abel 

DuPont, Mrs. Coleman 
Gardiner, Robert H. 

Goff, Frederick H. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Alfred 
Harmon, William E. 
Haynes, Dr. John R. 
Ittleson, Henry 

Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 
tLlewisohn, Sam A. 
Loeb, Albert H. 
McCormick, Elizabeth Memorial Fund 
McGregor, Tracy 
McMurtrie, Miss ‘Mary D. 
Mack, Judge Julian W. 
Mandel, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Mandel, Mrs. Robert 


Mason, Miss Ida M. 

May, Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. 
Merriam, Mrs. W. H. 
Meyer, rte Cc. 

Moller, Miss S. Adelina 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Harry D. 
Pew, Miss Ethel 

Pollak, Mrs. Bernard 
Pope, Mrs. Willard 
**Post, James H. 

Pratt, Mrs. John T. 
Preston, Miss Evelyn 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 

Reid, Mrs. Ogden Mills 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond 
Robinson, Henry M. 
tRosenbaum, Mrs. E. 
Rosenbaum, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Sapiro, Aaron L. 
tSchwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 
Scripps, Miss E. B. 
Selling, Ben a 
Severance, J. L. 

Smith, Frederic L. 

Stern, Alfred W. 

Stevens, Henry G. 

Stone, Miss Ellen J. 
Swift, Harold 

Volker, William 
+Warburg, Paul M. 
Weeks, Rufus W. 

Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S. 


LaMonte, Miss Sngeyss pore EE $75 
SION CUNAK sno ion co cee cates 75 


Rowutles TeoS sacs oh face ocean woeeeee 
Lattimer, Gardner ................ 


$50 CONTRIBUTORS 


Baker, Alfred L. 
Barbey, oy 8 G. 
Belknap, Mrs. M. B. 
Benjamin, Dr. and Mrs. Julius E. 
Brewer, Franklin N. 
Bull, Miss Dorothy 
Carter, Richard B. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Cole, Mrs. Arthur H. 
De Silver, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Eidlitz, Otto M. ° 
YEvans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 
Foreman, Mrs. Harold E. 
**Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Hazard, Miss Caroline 
Higgins, Charles M. 
Hilles, William T. 
Hoag, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Ives, Mrs. D. O. > 
ckson, Miss Mary Louisa 
eCrea, Nelson G. 
Mary Hillard Society 
Milbank, Albert G. 
Morley, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) 


Harold 


Morse, Miss Frances R. 
Newborg, Mrs. M. 
**Norton, Miss Grace 
Noyes, Henry T. 
***Patten, Dr. Simon N. 
Potter, Miss Blanche 
Pratt, Frederic B. 
Pratt, George D., Jr. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 
Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Sherwin, Miss Belle 
Torsch, E. L. 
**Townsend, J. Barton 
Upson, Mrs. H. S. 
Vanderlip, Mrs. Frank A. 
Vincent, George E. 
Waldeck, H. 

Walling, Willoughby G. 
Wilcox, Ansley 

Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Willcox, William G. 
Williams, Mrs. L. C. 
Winkler, Eli 


$25 CONTRIBUTORS 


Adams, Walter C. 
Addams, Miss Jane 
**American Rolling Mill Co. 
Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Asher, L. E. 

Athey, Mrs. C. N. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish 
Ballantyne, John 
Bartol, Miss E. H. 
Barus, Mrs, Carl 
Behrend, Dr. Otto F. 
Bellamy, George A. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Bigger, Frederick . 
Bird, Charles Sumner 
Bissell, Miss Eleanor 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 
Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 


Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


Brooks, Miss Bertha G. 
Brooks, Mrs. Charles 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers 
Brown, Mrs. George Warren 
Bruére, Robert W. 
‘Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. 
Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Bunker, George R. 
urleson, F. E. 
urlingham, C. C. 
Burnham, E. Lewis 
Burns, Allen T. 
Butzel, Fred M. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Benjamin 


Castle, Mrs. George P. 


Causey, James H. 


Cheney, Dr. H. W. 
Clowes, F. J. 

Coe, Dr. George A. 
Coffee, Mrs. Doris H. 
Cole, Edward F. 
Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Council of Jewish Women, 
Crane, Richard T., II! 
Cravath, Paul D. 

Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Cushing, O. K. 

Dakin, Mrs. Henry D. 
Davis, Miss Betsey B. 

de Forest, Henry L 

Dennis, Dr. L. 

Doyle, Nicholas A, 

Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 

Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene 
Ducharme, George A. 
Dunlap, Miss Flora 

Earle, Mrs. E. P. 
Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. L. R., Jr. 
Eddy, Sherwood 

Edwards, William 

Ehrich, Mrs. Adelaide Price 
Eisenman, Charles 

Elkus, Abram I. 

Ely, Miss Augusta C. 

English, H. D. W. 

Evans, Miss Anna Cape 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Farrington, Miss Agnes Elizabeth 
**Farwell, Mrs. John V. 

“py? 

Fleet, A. S. 

Fish, Mrs. Joseph 

Fleisher, Alexander 

Flexner, Bernard 

Flower, Mrs. Anson 

Ford, Mrs, Edsel 

Ford, Mrs. John Battice 


(In Memoriam) 


Rochester, 


Frank, Walter pee IG, eS 


Furness, Prof. Caroline E. 


-_ Gannett, Dr. and Mrs. William C. 


**Geller, Mrs. F. 
George, Miss Julia 
George, W. D. 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Gimbel, Jacob 


Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goodman, Mrs. Milton 
**Graham, J. S. 

Gray, Miss Evelyn 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Groman, Clinton A. 


Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
**Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Harper, J. C. 
Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 
Hatch, Mrs. P.’E. 
Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 
Heard, Mrs. — B 
- Healey, Mrs. A. A. 
Heinz, Howard 
Henshaw, Miss R.. G. 
Hilton, George 
Hitch, Mrs. Frederic Delano 
Holland, E. O. y 
Holt, Miss Ellen 
**Howland, Miss Isabel 
John Sherman 
Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 
Hyde, E. Francis 

Ide, Mrs. Francis P. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. 
Jamison, Miss Margaret A. 
Janeway, Chaplain, F. L. 
Jeffrey, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Jewett, Dr. Mary B. 
Jones, Miss Harriet L. 
Jordan, David Starr 
Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kelley, Nicholas 

Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
~ Kellogg, Paul U. 
Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 
Kent, Hon. William 

King, Mrs. R. F. 
Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. G. 
Knapp, Judge Martin A. 
Kohn, Robert D. 
Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 
Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 

Law, B. W. 

Leiserson, William M. 
Lewis, Theodore J. 

Lillie, Frank R. 

Lindsley, Mrs. John 
Linton, M. Albert 
Lippincott, Miss Mary W. 
Loomis, N. H. 

Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 
Ludiow, H. S. 

MacLeich, Mrs. A.~ 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McGrath, James 

Mack, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Marsh, Miss Marguerite E. 
Marston, George W. 
Mason, Miss Mary T. 
Metzger, David 

Miller, Nathan J. 
**Moore, H. H. - 

Moore, Mrs. Mary Young 
**Moors, Mrs. John F. 
Morrow, Mrs. D. W._ 
Murphy, J. Prentice 
**Nagel, Charles 
**National Federation of 
Clerks 
Naumburg, Walter 
Newman, Miss A. Evelyn 
Norris, George W. 


Post Office 


King, Clarence .......... Sn eee ae 
Erlanger, Abraham ....... 


King, Heacy, Geos aoe 

M n, Miss Helen D..... 

Senter, Miss Augusta...... 

Storrow, Miss Elizabeth.... 

Allen, Charles Dexter...... : 

ecgge Mrs. William P... 
, Rev. W. 


ap Francis J 
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=*Bing, Alexander M 
tFels, Samuel S... 
eMaeg Vo Evert scan nee - 
Burnham, George, IJr......-. 
*Lasker, Miss Florina and Mr. Ed- 

‘ward, and Mrs. Rosensoh z 
*Chamberlain, Joseph P 
Brandeis, Judge and Mrs. Louis D. 200 
Epstean,* Edward i322. case ben ins0% 208 
Babson’s Statistical Organization.. 100 
Calder, John * 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower. 
Filene, A. Lincolm............ - 100 
Filene, Edward As. 00 vescicecesacd 


Noyes, M le 
, Paine, Rev. George L. 
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($4,035) 
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**Norris, Miss J. Anna 
Mrs. Charles P. 

Parsons, Miss Emma 
**Patterson, Mrs. E. L. — 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, George Foster 
Perkins, Roger 
Peters, Mrs. Theodore 
Pitou, Miss Annie J. 
**Poole, Ernest 


Fi 
Reynolds, Colonel Dorrance 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Righter, Miss Harriet T. 
Rogan, Ralph F. 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosenbaum, Selig 


Rothermel, John J. 

Rowell, Miss Olive B. 

Saunders, B. H. 

Sayre, Miss Rp: A. 

*=*Sayre, J. 

=Scvonblom. H. EL 

Schroeder, Hyman 

Scott, Mrs. H. 

**Scovell, Wellington & Company 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 

Seager, Mrs. Henry R. 

Sears, Miss Annie L. 

Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N. 

Senior, Mrs. Max 

Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Sherrard, Mrs. Henry G. 
Sioussat, Mr. and Mrs. St. George f 
Sisson, Francis H. 


Spingarn, J. E. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 
Stoltze. 


Strong, Mrs. J. R. 

Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Swope, Gerard 

**Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thilo, Miss Frances 
Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B. 
Thorniey, William H. 


Titsworth, F. S. 
Tower, Edward M. C. 
**Troup, Miss Aones G. 
Van Schaick, John, Jr. 
Villard, Mrs. Henry 
Vonnegut, Franklin 
Wadsworth. Eliot 
Waid, D. E. 
Wald, Miss Lillian D. 
Walker, Mrs. A. C. 
Ward, Artemas 
Washburn, Miss Hope 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Watt, Rolla V. 
Watts, Charles H. 
Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Weissenbach, Mrs, M. K. | 
Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 
White, Miss Edna May 
White, Kirby B. 
Whitlock, Mrs. Herbert .P. 
(in Memoriam) 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wile, Dr. Ira S. 
Wilkinson, Otis 
Williams, David W. 
Willock, Harry H. . 
Wittmer, Henry iz 
Wittpenn, Mrs. H. 0. 
Wolf, R. B. 
**Wood, Thomas 


Zabriskie, Mrs. 
Anonymous 


**Holden, 

**Norton, 

**Sullivan, Mrs. T. 
Wood, Miss Ellen C... 


Huyck, Edmund N... 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry.. 
Mallery, Otto T 
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Bi ie ie rath Mrs. George Oupont.:.. $10,000 *tMacy, V. Everit,..........-07- 1,000 
3 ie : Leach, Mrs. Henry G......... s+» 5,000 *Rosenbaum, Mrs. Emanuel...... 1,000 
_ *Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Harold..... 10 
Leads. Mortis E 10 Pratt, George Dupont............ 5,000 Seager, Prof. Henry R........... 1,000 
BERR se MORNE, Ei aie) os *Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. John T... 5,000 Swanton, Mrs. Thomas.......... 1,000 
oA Maier, Paul D. I........ +. 10 Straight, Mrs. Willard........... 5,000  *Warburg, Felix N............+.. 1,000 
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[ CO RIBUTO Ss 0 FAMI Y A D Cc LD * Gave also to General Fund. 
WELFARE. DEPARTMENT — ; 
($710) ** Paid also Cooperating Subscription. 
lorest, Robert w Salewe ey cea i - Associated Charities of Memphis,’ *** Deceased 
en, Dr. an rs, Robert....... SE DIRS Fictasiem iniiels is neem ela oem wits * ne 10 i 
tity, Siggtinton Sale, Gui 25 Big Brother Movement, Inc 10 + Gave also to Graphic Fund. 
ity Organization Society, New Charity Organization Society, New i ; 
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e A b 
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‘ California Travel 


: 


$ 54,119.59 


Salaries 


Powe we rer severe ssereees ei 


Stationery and Office Printin: alate ev 
Postage, Including Malling of Magazine. ila ste Piatkics 
Pomecwwens Presswork and Binding.......... dine 
Paper. 
Engraving 
flat eeeen sy Vr bk Bees sess fe 
PAPPEPS sa ice cc cee rss 
PLA ddUrekeliigiies sss saw os we’. 
Annual Report 
Travel 
elle ie Pe Ais cca e vials Sine psasicieineis seis 0's 64 
~ Publ 


re 


wee e ee ereeee 


Reem eects cera teres eeenneaserereeeseee 
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wn Correspondents and Investigations............. as 


nbGRAMAL UMA G oi... + ayocss tem 


SOS Lecce ence secre ner eereedteres 


‘Meetings. ....+.:-. 
Te nae 


ney Ex and 


$ 70.78 


82.55 
1.00 


$154.33 


Balance, October 1, 1921 
Contribution 
Refund from Traveling Fund Advanced..... 
Sale of a Print 


R pian atarel aleainceca ata ated $323.34 
mips [elels wiaala al aie'(sim elles'al'y ata jor als-'e altndiels 10.00 


Total $333.34 
Disbursed 1921-22 56 


Balance, September 30, 1922..... $169.78 


r CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

We have audited the accounts of the Survey Associates, 
Inc., for the twelve months ended September 30, 1922, and 
certify that the above statement agrees with the books and 


is correct. 
‘ HASKINS & SELLS 
New York, October 28, 1922 


$154.33 
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FOR THE PUBLISHING YEAR _ 
OCT. 1, 1922—SEPT. 30, 1923 


| SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
| APPEALS 


for 


| $50,000 


T the close of the tenth year of 

Survey Associates, we have reached 
an altogether new frontage of opportu- 
nity. If those who have joined forces 
with us in this initial decade will bear 
us company further, we should make 
‘the next ten years not only ones of 
steady gains but throw them open to 
new ranges of creative service and 
exploration. 


If we bring our roster of $10 
cooperating subscribers to 
AEBOOiOR seine enreiiauneisolts $15,000 
(last year they numbered 1,158) 
If we bring our $25 sustain- 
ing subscribers to 300 or..... 
(last year they numbered 262) 
’ If we bring our $50 contrib- 
utors to 60 or.........5...-. 
» Gast year they numbered 49) 
If we bring our $100 con- 
tributors to 100 or........... 
(last year they numbered 65) 
‘If larger contributors and 
‘contributors to special de- 
partments bring the total to $50,000 
(last year the total was $45,587.50) 
We shall hope to match these 
contributions with commer- 
cial receipts of roughly...... $75,000 
(last year they amounted to $67,612.46) 
And thus clear our year. 


FOR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES | 


OR ten years we have built up 
through special contributions our 
‘Industrial Department, for six years 
our Foreign Service Department. We 
appeal for similar contributions for 
1922-23 to maintain these and our 
‘| other departments dealing with the 
spheres of social concern we have made 
our own — SOCIAL PRACTICE, CIVICS, 
HEALTH, EDUCATION and INDUSTRY. 
Intensive editorial work, jour- 
nalistic research, the consecutive and 
competent handling of material, ex- 
perience and events—these are the 
educational elements that go into this 


$7,500 


$3,000 


$10,000 


that turn the SURVEY from an easy 
scrap-book of good will into a living 
force. For these we appeal. 


fiscal year. 


Name....... 


tere Aegie Lal ne (een o ees ee. ai ehlalis 


staff activity; these are the elements 


Sine: le heise ite) fee (ey e)ie serene pes ver es ele 


1891 Charities Review, 
' by the New York 


tion Society under t 


Robert W. 
Finley, 


1897 Lend-a-hand, 


1897. Charities, 


Edward 
editor; 


ciety, 
secretary, 
George P. 


ities. 


1905 The Commons, founded by Graham 
Taylor, Warden of the Chicago Set- 
tlement of that name, 
Charities under the editorsh 


Devine. 


1905 National publication committee ap- 
pointed by the New 
Organization Society under the chair- 
manship of Mr. de Forest whose per- 
sonal support and interest had made 
possible both Charities and the Char- 


ities Review. 


1905 Field department created which, 
the four. years’ prior to 
over by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
cooperated in organizing or reorgan- 
izing charity organization societies In 


21 cities. 


1906 Jewlsh Charities, edited by Lee K, 
Frankel, merged with Charities and 


the Commons. 


1906 Our first annual report, acknowledg- 
ing forty-eight $10 cooperating sub- 
scriptions, which were to become the 
membership base of the future pub- 


lishing. society. 


1907-09 The Pittsburgh Survey, 
range investigation of life and labor 
in the American. steel 
ried out as a staff operation by, Char- 
itles and the Commons under grant 
from the Russell Sage Foundation, 

rechristened, 

its new name from the Investigation. 

Department 

through gift of the \late Charles M. 

Cabot. 


1909 The SURVEY: 
1910 Industry 


1911 Committee. organized to secure the 
creation of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 


weekly, 


Rowell. 
1901 Charities Review merged with\Char- 


1912 Survey Associates, 


under the membership corporation 
act: of New York, Robert W. de For- 
est, president; John M. Glenn, vice- 


| THE SURVEY'S FAMILY TREE _ 


nly 
harity O 
he presidency of 
de Forest—bearing the 
imprint of such editors as John H, 
Paul Leicester Ford, 
erick Howard Wines, Herbert S. 
Brown, Edward T. Devine. 


monthly, 


president; Arthur P. 


retary; 
Paul U.. Kellogg 
Devine, 


bers. 


1917. Foreign Service 


opment. 
1918 Staff 


ence held. 


1919-1920 Reconstruction Numbers. 
1921 The SURVEY GRAPHIC launched. 


Twice-a-Month 
GRAPHIC and MIDMONTHLY. 


1922 The 


members. 


eee by Be. OhleN brevet este) oe Ne eiiwas ele elimi te 6 bb 


ee’ pien 01/02 0. ye re Liettm ipl woe nernel ve, 


rehabilitated 
mental lines; demobilization confer- 


A gift of $10 or more to the editorial and field 
work of the SURVEY makes the contributor eligible 
for election as a member of Survey Associates and 
To covers, also, the regular $5 weekly subscription 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City . 


‘Frank Tucker, 
i (director of the 
Pittsburgh Survey) ‘editor; 
; Graham Taylor, 
Addams, associate editors. 746 mem- 


0 Department 
stituted as part of war-time devel- 


Decay veces iy ne aens dollars, as a contribution to the 
‘Educational Funds of Survey Associates for the present 


09 Ne re, fe ele ie ee wel) ie le’ 


at HAM Una ecctaT An) 
‘The SURVE 


founded by 
Edward Everett Hale in 1886, merged 
with the Charities Review. 

founded by | the 
New York Charity Organization So- 
Devine, 
through gift of 


merged. with 


York Charity 


Y and SURVEY GR 
Robert W. de Forest, Presiden 
“Mice Presidents 

Henry R. Seager. Vv. Everi 
Julian W. Mack nt 

Arthur P. Kellogg, Treasurer 

Ann Reed Brenner, Secretary, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS | : 
Jane. Addams Agnes B, Leach 
Jacob Billikopf Samuel McC. Linds. 
Alexander’ M. Bing. Julian W. Mac 
Robert W. de Forest Helen S. Pratt 
Edward T. Devine Henry R. Seager 
Fred Eastman Lillian D, Wald 


t NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Jane Addams.'...... BARRAGE ITH KY coat a 


Jacobs: Bulkopt 20s yicalsijnnnperesetanie 
Alexander. My) Bing) ii0c0 Sage ae 
Mary Burnham.. 
Richard) C.) Cabot. in wuie. cvatiee 

Frances: Gy. Curtis nhc vices +.B 
J. Lionberger Davis... ott. a cnt St. 
Robert Wide" Forest.i0s scary New 
Edward?) tei Devine crits sate ..New Yo 
Fred’ Eastman) vii aciis Npneuete New c 
Livingston s 
Samuel S. 


Gai Me Goethe. i dediigie eteiasunyaan 4 
William “Eo Harmon... 2; 2.2... 
John Randolph Haynes........ 
William Templeton. Johnson.... 
Morris. -enowtles..5 0...) iui uiner 
Loula D. Lasker... .0...... 
Agnes By Leacmi i: ee aie ae 

JOSEP LSS ei Sie La ere ett el 
Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Jullan. Wi Mack, 2c tp eens win Nv 
V. Everit) Macy..... delievirke Ree Wee 
Milton A. McRae..........0....11..DE 
Rlelen i SiiPratt Nai cli caen some ane 
Julius Rosenwald 
SOM TAR RYAN ei taieti trae une ee 
Alfred G. Scattergood...... .... Philadel 


Benry WRerSeagentiisairicswnueeuaee ew 
Graham RAVIOK wives aeaen aianiene Chi 


Eitan Dei Wala iicivenit mete New 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 

Editor 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS i 
Bruno Lasker Haven Emerson, M. BD 
Joseph K. Hart. 
Geddes Smith | Robert W. Bruere 
Hannah White Catlin ‘ 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


Edward T. Devine William L, Chene 
Jane Addams John A. Fitch 

Graham Tayior Michael M. Davis, J 
Winthrop D. Lane | Arthur Gleason 
Florence Kelley “| Martha Bensley B 
Graham R. Taylor Ruth Crawford 


Mary Ross 


—_— ‘ 


ARTHUR P. KELLOGG 

\ Business Manager 
John D. Kenderdine, Asst. Business 
Mary R. Anderson, Advertising 
Rita F. Stein, Field Representati 
Sadie L. Stark, Field Representati 
Martha Hohmann, Accountant 


ee rt 


THE SURVEY’S ORGANIZATIO!} 

Survey Associates, Inc., is a members 
corporation, chartered November 4, 191 
without shares or stockholders, under 
laws of the state of New York— 


“to advance the cause of constructiv 
philanthropy by the publication ane 
circulation of books, pamphlets, ana 
periodicals, and by conducting any in- 
vestigation useful or necessary for fi 
preparation thereof.”’ 


Contributions to institutions orga 
like Survey Agsociates, for educatio 
charitable purposes under the New 
membership ccrporation law, are dedi 
from state and national income t 


